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HUMAN  NATURE  AND  POLITICAL  ORATORY 


PSYCHOLOGISTS  tell  us  that  the  average  mind  ia 
inherently  lazy.  We  are  likewise  informed  that  in 
our  daily  routine  we  use  but  a  small  fraction  of  our 
available  brain  power.  Clever  politicians  have  always 
capitalized  upon  this  tendency  to  follow  the  line  of 
least  resistance.  Hence,  the  successful  politician  adopts 
a  catchy  slogan,  never  says  anything  that  is  not  per¬ 
fectly  obvious,  and  always  tells  his  constituents  some¬ 
thing  which  they  already  know,  or  which  they  accept 
as  being  true.  He  is  thus  acclaimed  as  a  keen  student 
of  human  nature, — and  this  much  is  true.  He  undoubt¬ 
edly  is,  or  he  would  not  be  a  successful  politician,  be¬ 
cause  he  is  aware  of  the  fact  that  when  the  average 
person  reads  an  article  or  hears  a  speech  that  agrees 
with  his  preconceived  notions  on  the  subject  he  thinks 
that  author  or  speaker  is  a  genius. 

What  un  upheaval  would  occur  if  by  some  method 
this  kink  of  laziness  could  be  eliminated  from  the  human 
mind,  and  each  citizen  would  begin  to  employ  the  idle 
brain  cells  which  psychologists  tell  us  are  lying  dormant ! 

Nothing  short  of  a  great  emergency  can  weld  the 
thought  of  a  state  or  nation  or  direct  its  energies  to 
unselfish  ends.  In  the  absence  of  an  emergency  we  be¬ 


come  self-centered  individualists,  and  as  such  are  “easy 
plucking”  for  the  clever  politician  who  plays  upon  cur 
prejudices  and  greed  by  his  clever  slogans  and  mislead¬ 
ing  buncombe. 

It  is  time  that  the  p^ple  of  the  West  were  awakened 
to  the  crisis  which  is  impending  in  our  industrial  life, 
the  premonitory  signs  of  which  are  being  displayed  in 
California.  We  refer  to  the  entering  wedge  of  state 
sodalism,  the  proposed  Water  and  Power  bilL  lliis 
visionary  and  vicious  scheme,  concealed  behind  a  smoke 
screen  of  slogans  and  catch-penny  phrases  strikes  at 
the  heart  of  our  long  established  American  institutions. 
It  is  inconceivable  that  the  bill  should  pass,  for  the  av¬ 
erage  citizen  in  spite  of  his  idiortcomings  alluded  to 
above,  usually,  in  the  long  run  can  be  relied  upon  to  do 
the  right  thing. 

But  what  a  waste  of  time,  effort  and  money  is  an¬ 
nually  expended  in  fighting  schemes  designed  to  fleece 
the  unwary,  who  always  rise  to  the  bait  of  getting 
something  for  nothing.  The  people  of  CaHfomia  should 
defeat  the  propos^  Water  and  Power  bill  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  will  not  appear  mi  future  ballots,  in 
California  or  other  states,  in  any  guise. 


New  Discoveries  in 

High  Tension  Phenomena 

ROFESSOR  HARRIS  J.  RYAN  of  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity  is  again  from  his  research  laboratory 
making  announcements  that  will  forwai*d  our  under¬ 
standing  of  phenomena  connected  with  long  distance 
transmission.  Some  time  ago  C.  P.  Steinmetz  of  the 
General  Electric  Company  issued  a  statement  that 
lightning  strokes  do  not  involve  such  extraordinarily 
high  voltages  as  one  would  compute  when  using  the 
common  rule  of  10,000  volts  required  per  inch  of  dis¬ 
charge  under  single  60-cycle  discharges.  This  state¬ 
ment  is  not  only  verified  by  Professor  Ryan  in  his 
research  laboratory  at  Stanford  University,  but  he 
has  found  that  the  length  of  discharge  increases  far 
more  rapidly  than  the  increase  in  applied  voltage. 
Thus,  while  it  takes  six  hundred  thousand  volts  to 
cause  a  discharge  of  90  inches  in  length,  a  million 
volts  will  cause  a  discharge  of  435  inches,  two  million 
volts  a  discharge  leap  of  22,000  inches,  and,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  logarithmetic  law  discovered  by  Professor 
Ryan,  it  may  be  computed  that  three  million  volts 
would  cause  a  discharge  length  of  eighteen  miles. 


Such  length  of  discharges  through  the  atmos¬ 
phere  on  first  thought  suggest  a  possibility  of  trans¬ 
ferring  large  blocks  of  power  through  space  without 
the  use  of  wires,  but  when  the  enormous  power  losses 
occasioned  by  such  discharges  are  considered  this 
precludes  such  a  possibility. 

The  subject  of  high  voltage  transmission  is  one 
of  great  economic  importance  to  the  West  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  Ryan’s  discoveries  will  add  greatly  to  the 
knowledge  of  power  losses  from  transmission  lines 
under  super  voltages.  As  an  instance  of  this  impor¬ 
tance  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  great  Colorado 
River  project,  estimated  to  cost  in  all  something 
like  $700,000,000  for  the  building  of  giant  reservoirs 
and  the  transmission  of  power  into  industrial  centers 
four  or  five  hundred  miles  away,  could  be  reduced  in 
development  cost  by  some  $200,000,000  should  engi¬ 
neers  find  a  safe  and  economic  method  of  transmit¬ 
ting  power  at  500,000  volts  instead  of  the  present 
limitation  of  220,000  volts.  A  debt  of  gratitude  is 
due  Professor  Ryan  and  to  Stanford  University  for 
the  many  advances  in  research  investigations  that 
have  thus  far  been  added  to  hydroelectric  accom- 
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plishments  in  the  West.  Prospects  for  further  en¬ 
lightenment  from  this  world-famous  laboratory  con¬ 
ceiving  the  laws  of  long  distance  transmission  were 
never  more  auspicious. 


Introducing  the  **June  Bride*’ 
to  Electrical  Gifts 

HE  electrical  industry  in  California  believes  that 
“Electrical  Gifts  Make  Wonderful  Gifts”  not  only 
at  Christmas  but  all-the-year-round.  To  this  end, 
all  branches  of  the  industry  in  that  state  are  united 
to  put  over  a  unique  state-wide  publicity  campaign 
during  the  first  week  of  June,  which  has  been  desig¬ 
nated  as  “The  June  Bride  Week.”  The  advertising 
will  urge  the  selection  of  electrical  gifts  for  wedding 
presents  and  point  out  the  advantages  of  furnishing 
the  new  home  with  electrical  appliances. 

Official  records  show  that  approximately  five 
thousand  seven  hundred  maiTiages  were  solemnized 
in  California  last  June,  over  one  thousand  of  which 
were  performed  in  San  Francisco.  In  addition  there 
are  hundreds  of  other  “newlyweds”  who  spent  their 
honeymoon  in  California.  There  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  but  that  the  record  will  be  equaled  this  year. 

The  enthusiasm  with  which  the  idea  of  “The 
June  Bride  Week”  has  been  received  by  the  various 
interests  seems  to  augur  well  for  its  success.  The 
early  education  of  the  bride  in  the  comfort,  conven¬ 
ience  and  labor-saving  features  of  electrical  appli¬ 
ances  will  go  far  toward  promoting  the  electrical 
idea. 

Stabilizing  Agricultural  Credits 
By  Long  Term  Loans 

HE  depression  of  1920  and  1921  thoroughly  dem¬ 
onstrated  in  the  West  the  need  for  some  system 
of  long  time  credit  for  our  agricultural  products. 
The  provision  in  the  law  which  allows  only  notes  of 
six  months  maturity  to  be  pledged  for  rediscount  at 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  is  wholly  inadequate  to 
meet  the  situation.  The  development  and  widening 
of  the  scope  and  powers  of  the  Federal  land  banks  so 
that  long-term  loans  may  be  furnished  to  agiicul- 
tural  and  livestock  interests  at  a  low  rate  of  inter¬ 
est,  with  the  principal  of  such  loans  amortized  over 
a  long  period  of  years,  offers  one  solution  that  means 
much  to  the  upbuilding  of  the  agricultural  West. 
This  development  can,  of  course,  go  on  only  through 
the  stabilizing  of  the  agiicultural  industry  thivugh 
the  increasing  application  of  scientific  methods  in  the 
selection  and  handling  of  land  and  its  products.  Too 
little  attention  has  been  given  in  the  past  to  this 
situation.  The  success  on  the  continent  of  Europe 
in  pi-ewai-  times  of  the  great  mortgage  land  banks 
shows  what  may  be  done  in  our  country  by  the  sta¬ 
bilizing  of  the  agricultural  industry.  The  recent, 
and  as  yet  modest  development  of  the  Federal  Land 
Bank  shows  that  investment  capital  in  our  country 
is  ready  to  flow  into  such  channels  if  an  adequate 
factor  of  safety  is  provided  the  loaner. 

In  normal  times  the  credit  of  commercial  banks 
is  more  than  sufficient  to  finance  agricultural  inter¬ 
ests.  It  is  only  in  times  of  financial  stringency,  when 


sudden  deflation  occurs  and  current  loans  become 
capital  investments  that  acute  distress  is  evident. 
The  piXKiucers  of  the  basic  products  of  the  West,  of 
such  products  as  wool,  livestock,  rice,  cotton,  and 
green  and  dried  fruits  have  so  demonstrated  their 
sound  standing  throughout  a  period  of  years  that 
ample  justification  is  offered  for  the  establishment 
of  long  time  credits  to  prevent  any  recurrence  of 
conditions  that  may  have  a  tendency  to  retard  con¬ 
tinuous  marketing  of  western  agricultural  products. 


“Those  Whom  the  Gods  Would  Destroy 

They  First  Make  Mad” 

<<^ALL  the  electrical  dealers  back  to  their  own 
\J  business,  and  do  it  now,”  appeals  a  prominent 
electrical  manufacturer  who  claims  to  voice  the 
thoughts  of  many  of  his  fellows.  “The  electrical 
dealer  has  in  the  past  sixty  days,”  he  continues, 
“spent  one  hundred  per  cent  of  his  time  attempting 
to  sell  radio  appliances,  and  has  lost  sight  of  his 
regular  electrical  business.” 

He  states  that  the  trade  journals  and  news¬ 
papers  of  the  country  are  somewhat  responsible  for 
the  actions  of  a  large  part  of  the  electrical  dealers, 
who,  after  many  lean  months  of  trade  are  acting  like 
a  thirsty  desert  traveler  suddenly  come  to  an  oasis, 
jeopardizing  their  business  health  by  an  over- 
indulgence  in  “radio.” 

Temperance  in  all  things,  like  honesty,  is  the 
best  policy.  The  dealer  who  neglects  to  devote  some 
of  his  time  to  selling  his  regular  commodities  to  the 
large  number  of  new  people  which  radio  is  attracting 
to  his  store,  is  undermining  the  business  structure 
which  it  has  probably  taken  him  years  to  build. 

A  farmer  who  devoted  all  of  his  time  to  currying 
a  race  horse,  and  neglected  to  feed  his  draft  animals 
would  be  counted  mad.  Yet  there  are  many  dealers 
who  are  just  as  foolish.  After  the  radio  “wave”  has 
receded  the  dealer  will  have  to  turn  again  to  his 
stock  commodities.  The  wise  dealer  of  today  will 
capitalize  on  his  crowded  store  to  push  his  regular 
lines. 

Readjustment  of  Freight  Rates 
in  the  Lumber  Industry 

OME  issues  back  we  called  attention  editorially 
to  a  movement  that  is  now  on  among  the  green 
finiit  producers  of  California  to  secure  a  reduction  of 
rates  on  their  products  to  eastern  centers.  The 
lumber  industry  deserves  similar  consideration.  The 
substantial  increase  in  freight  rates  made  effective 
in  the  summer  of  1920  placed  western  lumber  manu¬ 
facturers  at  a  serious  disadvantage  as  compared  with 
southern  pine  producers,  who,  since  the  development 
of  the  timber  resources  of  the  West,  have  been  the 
principal  competitors  in  the  easteni  market.  Freight 
rates,  when  adjusted  from  time  to  time,  have  usually 
been  changed  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  affect  seriously 
existing  competitive  conditions.  This  recent  sweep¬ 
ing  adjustment,  however,  gave  southern  pine  an  ad¬ 
vantage  of  $2  to  $3  per  thousand  feet.  This  is  one 
of  the  principal  reasons  why  the  lumber  industry  has 
been  in  a  decidedly  depressed  condition  during  the 
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past  year  and  a  half.  The  railroads,  of  course, 
should  have  sufficient  income  not  only  to  enable  them 
to  operate  but  also  to  develop  with  the  ^owth  of  the 
country.  However,  it  is  felt  that  rates  should  be 
readjusted  so  as  to  put  the  westeim  lumber  manufac¬ 
turer  in  an  equitable  position  as  compared  with  his 
southeiTi  competitors.  It  would  seem  that  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  freight  rates  is  desirable  as  soon  as  railway 
operating  costs  make  such  action  possible.  However, 
the  problem  is  one  which  demands  serious  investi¬ 
gation  and  consideration,  for  it  would  seem  that 
practically  every  western  commodity  confronts  the 
same  question  of  increasing  transportation  costs  to 
easteiTi  market  centers.  The  result  is,  if  our  rail¬ 
roads  are  to  live  and  thrive  as  they  should,  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  freight  readjustment  must  be  considered  both 
from  the  angle  of  the  operator  as  well  as  the  shipper. 

For  a  Better  Understanding 

of  Our  Everyday  Problem* 

E  hear  much  nowadays  about  good  will.  Good 
will  in  itself  is  not  sufficient  to  solve  industrial 
disputes  nor  to  elevate  the  human  race  to  a  higher 
plane  of  contentment.  A  sympathetic  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  needs  of  others  is  the  only  basis  upon 
which  a  permanent  cure  can  be  attained.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  believe  that  the  labor  problem  in  the 
communities  of  the  West,  has  been  solved,  either  on 
the  part  of  the  employer  or  the  employe  where  a 
full  sympathetic  understanding  has  not  been  arrived 
at.  We  are  too  often  inclined  to  act  in  the  line  of 
least  resistance  and  then  attempt  to  justify  our 
action  in  our  mind.  In  our  daily  dealings  with  the 
other  fellow  would  it  not  be  better  to  first  assure 
ourselves  that  we  have  a  full  understanding  of  his 
problems,  and  that  we  have  carefully  thought  out 
our  own  problems  before  we  attempt  to  bring  about 
industrial  peace?  Until  the  men  who  are  the  head 
of  the  industrial  relations  activities  in  the  West 
realize. that  this  course  is  the  only  sane  one  for 
dealing  with  their  problems,  no  pennanent  solution 
can  be  hoped  for. 

“Passing  the  Buck”  Unfairly 

to  the  Federal  Reserve  System 

ROBABLY  no  institution  designed  for  the 
general  welfai’e  of  the  whole  country  has  been 
less  understood  by  the  public  and  more  misrepre¬ 
sented  for  political  purposes  than  has  the  Federal 
Reserve  System.  It  has  been  a  common  practice  on 
the  part  of  country  bankers  when  forced  to  call  a 
loan  to  tell  the  borrower  that  it  has  been  requested 
by  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank.  The  attempts  on  the 
part  of  unscrupulous  and  misinformed  politicians  in 
Congress  to  discredit  the  System  for  their  own  pri¬ 
vate  ends  have  received  sufficient  comment  in  the 
daily  press  to  exclude  further  comment  here. 

The  Federal  Reserve  System  which  has  dis¬ 
counted  bank  paper  at  six  or  six  and  one-half  per 
cent  to  help  local  banks  carry  the  fanner  (rate  is 
now  4V^  per  cent  in  all  Federal  Reserve  banks  except 
in  Kansas  City,  Minneapolis  and  Dallas),  is  blamed 


for  the  high  interest  rate  which  the  farmer  has  often 
had  to  pay  and  in  which  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
has  had  no  part. 

The  Federal  Reserve  System  may  be  improved 
as  time  passes  but  it  is  unfair  and  not  justified  by 
the  facts  for  country  bankers  to  “pass  the  buck”  to 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  for  high  interest  rates 
which  local  banks  may  establish. 

The  criticism  which  has  been  made  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Reserve  authorities  for  their  warnings  against 
bank  expansion  and  for  their  efforts  to  control  it 
late  in  1919  and  early  in  1920  by  advancing  re¬ 
discount  rates,  are  particularly  unfortunate  criti¬ 
cisms.  The  crisis  was  inevitable  and  those  who 
blame  the  Federal  Reserve  authorities  for  it  would 
do  better  if  they  would  thank  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  for  having  saved  the  country  from  the  un¬ 
speakable  disasters  which  such  follies  as  those 
engaged  in  in  1919  would  undoubtedly  have  brought 
in  the  days  which  preceded  the  Federal  Reserve 
System. 

If  a  booklet  entitled  “Better  Banking  under  the 
Federal  Reserve  System”  now  being  distributed  by 
member  banks  of  the  System,  could  be  read  by  all  of 
the  critics  of  this  system  of  banking  it  would  in  a 
large  measure  dispel  the  misunderstanding  about  the 
work  which  has  been  done  in  the  last  two  years,  in 
insuring  the  financial  stability  of  the  country. 

It  has  been  truly  said  that  no  act  in  the  history 
of  this  country  since  the  framing  of  the  constitution 
itself  has  done  more  to  insure  stability,  prosperity 
and  financial  strength,  than  the  inception  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System. 

Problems  of  Production 

in  the  Mining  Industry 

HE  scarcity  of  skilled  mine  labor  and  the  general 
inefficiency  of  labor  now  prevailing  in  western 
mining  centers  can  only  be  remedied  in  two  ways — 
first,  by  a  system  of  instruction  for  unskilled  labor 
that  will  increase  the  ranks  of  skilled  miners  and, 
secondly,  by  making  such  improvements  in  living 
conditions  in  the  mining  field  as  will  attract  the  more 
desirable  type  of  labor  to  this  important  branch  of 
western  industry.  In  the  metal  mining  districts, 
particularly  in  the  Intermountain  region,  two  other 
problems  in  production — problems  involving  inven¬ 
tive  genius — await  solution.  One  is  the  need  for  a 
flexible  and  an  efficient  undergi*ound  loading  device 
adaptable  to  the  small  working  places  in  fissure 
mines.  This  may  be  accomplished  by  the  further 
development  of  mechanical  devices  now  in  limited 
use,  or  by  the  invention  of  some  entirely  new  con¬ 
trivance.  The  more  impoitant  problem,  however, 
is  the  need  for  the  invention  of  some  device  which 
will  increase  the  efficiency  of  drilling  operations  and 
eliminate  the  dangers  from  dust.  The  improvement 
and  wider  use  of  a  wet  stoping  machine  accomplishes 
this  to  a  certain  degi’ee,  yet  mining  engineers  and 
operators  are  unanimous  in  the  conclusion  that  there 
is  a  wide  range  of  opportunity  for  future  inventions 
in  both  of  these  problems. 
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Western  Comment  on  Current  Events 


Editorial  Notes  and  Readers’  Views  on  the  Outstanding  Aspects  of  Financing, 
Trade  Promotion,  Legislative  and  Associated  Topics  that  have  a 
Special  Bearing  on  Western  Business 


Reports  from  labor  authorities  in  all  of  the  western 
states  indicate  a  marked  increasse  in  employment 
during  the  past  few  weeks.  Chief  among  the 
reasons  ascribed  is  the  absorp- 
Unemployment  tion  of  workers  in  agricultural 
Being  Reduced  in  pursuits,  steady  expansion  in 
Western  States  building  operations,  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  highway  construction  and 
repair  work,  and  increased  activity  in  many  of  the 
lead  and  copper  mines  which  had  heretofore  been 
closed  down  or  operating  at  reduced  capacity,  and 
the  opening  of  lumbering  operations.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  an  apparent  reversal  has  occurred  in  the 
character  of  the  demand  for  labor,  the  present  need, 
except  in  a  few  localities,  being  for  unskilled  rather 
than  skilled  labor.  The  general  labor  situation  is 
probably  more  favorable  than  it  has  been  for  some 
months  past,  although  there  are  several  strikes  in 
progress  in  the  larger  cities  of  the  West,  chiefly 
involving  wage  disputes.  It  is  to  be  noted  in  most 
of  the  industries  that  wage  scales  have  been  adjusted 
to  the  prices  of  commodities  and  that  labor  in  most 
cases  has  shown  a  willingness  to  accept  reductions. 


The  predictions  of  engineers  and  gelogists  familiar 
with  the  vagaries  of  the  gi-eat  “Red  River  of  the 
Southwest,”  that  flood  conditions  on  the  lower  Colo¬ 
rado  River  would  reach  their 
Flood  Conditions  maximum  during  the  next  few 
on  the  Lower  months,  have  hardly  been  pub- 
Colorado  River  lished  when  word  comes  that 
danger  has  already  become  very 
pronounced.  Flood  waters  in  the  region  of  the  Im¬ 
perial  Valley  have  already  risen  to  such  a  point  that 
some  apprehension  is  expressed  in  the  local  papers. 
The  seriousness  of  this  situation  is  apparent  when 
it  is  noted  that  the  usual  flood  season  does  not  com¬ 
mence  for  some  weeks.  The  heaviest  fall  of  snow 
on  record  fell  during  the  last  winter  on  the  water¬ 
sheds  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  where  the  Colorado 
rises,  and  this  has  not  yet  begun  to  melt  to  any 
marked  degree. 

The  Colorado  River  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Im¬ 
perial  Valley  flows  along  a  flat  ridge  some  thirty 
feet  above  sea  level,  and  considerably  above  the 
Salton  Sea  and  Imperial  Valley  (which  are  in  places 
250  ft.  below  sea  level).  The  ridge  is  a  silt-foimed 
delta  and  is  very  unstable.  The  river  is  enclosed  in 
many  places  by  levees  and  is  constantly  shifting  its 
channel.  The  levees  which  protect  the  valley  have 
several  times  been  awash,  and  it  has  been  necessary 
to  raise  the  levees  about  a  foot  a  year  to  keep  pace 
with  the  rise  of  the  river  channel.  It  is  only  a  mat¬ 


ter  of  time  when  the  river  will  break  through  as  in 
1905  and  discharge  into  the  Salton  Sea  instead  of 
southward  to  the  Gulf  of  California,  unless  measures 
are  immediately  taken  to  control  this  menace. 


The  report  of  the  lumber  mills  of  the  Inland  Empire 
giving  the  number  of  cars  shipped  during  March  is 
the  most  optimistic  issued  since  the  spring  of  1920 
when  production  was  at  its  peak. 
Lumbering  A  total  of  4,425  cars  of  lumber 

Resumes  in  was  shipped  during  the  month. 

Northwest  almost  double  the  total  of  March, 

1921.  The  shipments  which 
amounted  to  116,550,848  board  feet  are  the  highest, 
with  the  exception  of  1920,  since  records  of  the  West¬ 
ern  Pine  Manufacturers’  Association  were  started. 
The  increase  of  activity  is  a  direct  reflection  of  the 
building  activity  which  is  progressing  at  an  astound¬ 
ing  rate  all  over  the  country.  Prosperity  and  activ¬ 
ity  in  the  lumber  industry  is  undoubtedly  responsible 
in  a  large  measure  for  the  view  of  the  business 
critic  in  the  Northw'est  who  observes  that  “  A  better 
‘feeling’  pervades  the  business  world;  sentiment  is 
more  cheerful,  and  increasing  confidence  that  the 
comer  has  been  turned  is  more  general.” 

A  plan  was  recently  proposed  in  Seattle  which  is 
new  in  the  annals  of  city  government.  The  proposal 
which  was  known  as  the  “'Three  Cent  Fare  Bill”  and 
considered  the  most  important 
Seattle  question  at  a  city  election  held  on 

Three  Cent  May  2  was  overwhelmingly  de- 

Carfare  feated.  TTie  bill  provided  that 

the  cost  of  operating  the  street 
railways  run  by  the  city  should  be  paid  out  of  the 
revenue,  and  that  the  annual  installments  and  inter¬ 
est  be  paid  out  of  the  general  tax  funds.  The  pi-esent 
fai’es  are  8  1/3  cents,  by  tickets,  ten  cents  for  a 
single  fare,  with  special  rates  for  school  children. 
Had  the  bill  passed  it  is  estimated  that  the  fare 
would  have  been  reduced  to  three  cents,  and  that 
city  taxes  would  have  been  increased  approximately 
seventy  per  cent. 

Business  men  in  Seattle  were  strongly  opposed 
to  the  bill,  claiming  that  it  would  be  extremely 
injurious  to  the  growth  of  the  city  and  would  have 
halted  many  industrial  projects  which  are  now  con¬ 
templated.  The  bill  failed  to  cany  in  all  but  ten 
out  of  two  hundred  and  ninety-four  precincts  in  the 
city,  being  defeated  by  approximately  twenty-five 
thousand  votes  out  of  a  total  of  forty-five  thousand 
votes  cast.  Whether  it  is  fair  for  the  property 
owner  to  support  the  street  railways  or  not,  Seattle 
has  decided  to  let  the  passenger  pay  for  his  own  ride. 
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The  importance  of  the  power  industry  in  the  western 
states  in  its  relation  to  the  number  of  men  employed 
in  construction  work  is  graphically  illustrated  in  the 
following  computation.  On  the 
Labor  Used  in  ,  Kerckhoff  and  Kem  Canyon  pro- 
Building  Western  jects,  the  two  hydroelectric  de- 
Power  Plants  velopments  most  recently  com¬ 
pleted  by  the  San  Joaquin  Light 
and  Power  Corporation  of  Fresno,  California,  the 
total  labor  charges  on  the  jobs  were  divided  by  the 
average  wage  and  this  figure  in  turn  divided  by  the 
number  of  kilowatts  of  installed  capacity  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  number  of  man-days  used  in  installing  one 
kilowatt.  On  the  Kerckhoff  job  the  figure  of  9.55 
man-days  was  obtained  on  an  installation  of  42,600 
kw.,  while  on  the  Kem  Canyon  job  which  was  the 
enlarging  of  an  old  project,  and  presented  more  diffi¬ 
culties,  the  figure  of  14.90  man-days  per  kilowatt 
was  obtained  on  an  installation  of  10,600  kw.  Add¬ 
ing  the  total  man-days  on  these  two  jobs  and  divid¬ 
ing  by  the  total  kilowatts  of  the  two  installations 
gives  an  average  of  10.623  man-days  per  kw.  This 
company  assumes  a  basis  of  continuous  work  for  300 
days  per  year.  Taking  250,000  kw.  per  year  as  the 
average  of  water  power  development  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  in  the  next  ten  years,  which  is  a  current  esti¬ 
mate,  and  on  the  basis  of  300  days’  work  per  year 
the  10.62  man-day  rate  would  call  for  the  steady 
employment  of  8,850  men. 


Denver,  which  has  been  lagging  behind  in  the  build¬ 
ing  boom  which  is  occurring  in  practically  all  of  the 
cities  of  the  West  has  suddenly  come  forward  with  a 
nish,  and  present  indications  are  • 
Denver  Building  that  in  the  number  and  value  of 
Permits  Show  pennits  issued,  the  past  month 
Large  Increase  will  exceed  any  other  period 
in  the  history  of  the  city.  Per¬ 
mits  which  approach  a  thousand  in  number  and 
almost  two  million  dollars  in  value  exceed  the  record 
of  July,  1910,  the  previous  record  month.  The  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  buildings  listed  are  residence  struc¬ 
tures  including  a  large  number  of  brick  structures. 
It  is  reported  that  the  proposed  activity  will  ma¬ 
terially  reduce  the  housing  shortage  which  in  Den¬ 
ver,  as  throughout  the  country,  has  been  acute. 

The  advent  of  the  spring  season  of  outdoor  work 
and  a  belief  in  the  comparative  stability  of  present 
prices  of  building  materials  are  apparently  the  major 
factors  in  initiating  this  building  progi’am.  The 
revival  of  building  activity  will  absorb  considerable 
of  the  unemployed  and  have  a  beneficial  effect’  on 
trade  conditions  in  the  Intermountain  city. 


The  question  of  a  ship  subsidy  or  aid  for  ships  flying 
the  American  flag  that  will  enable  them  to  meet 
foreign  competition,  which  under  our  own  laws  as 
they  exist  today  is  virtually  im- 
Subsidy  Only  possible,  is  a  question  in  which 
Solution  for  eveiy  American  citizen  should 

Shipping  Problem  interest  himself.  Particularly  is 
the  issue  vital  to  western  and  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast  states.  Hundreds  of  millions  of  people 
live  across  the  Pacific.  Here  is  the  logical  market 


for  our  surplus  fann  and  manufactured  products. 
Without  American  ships  to  transport  our  goods  to 
these  markets  we  will  always  be  at  a  disadvantage 
in  developing  this  trade.  If  the  inland  states  could 
only  realize  it  they  have  more  at  stake  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  an  American  Merchant  Marine  than  the  few 
coast  states  which  touch  our  ocean  borders.  Our 
inland  territory  produces  the  bulk  of  our  farm  and 
manufactured  pit)ducts,  any  surplus  of  which  above 
domestic  consumption  must  find  outlet  through  our 
seaports  to  foreign  lands,  hence  it  is  highly  essential 
to  the  successful  growth  and  development  of  our  in¬ 
land  country  that  this  nation  has  an  efficient 
merchant  marine  operating  under  a  national  policy 
which  will  encourage  it  in  reaching  every  possible 
foreign  market  for  the  benefit  of  our  home  pro¬ 
ducers. 

The  idea  of  a  “ship  subsidy”  has  been  objection¬ 
able  to  the  American  people  principally  because  they 
have  failed  to  understand  the  problem  involved.  The 
cry  is  raised  that  a  subsidy  is  for  the  purpose  of  en¬ 
riching  ship  operators  to  the  detriment  of  the  public. 

A  ship  subsidy  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a 
foi-m  of  tariff  which  will  enable  American  ship  ope¬ 
rators  to  maintain  American  standards  of  wages  and 
living  as  provided  for  American  sailors  by  our  laws. 

There  is  nothing  iniquitous  about  the  plan.  It 
is  just  plain  business.  If  the  American  people  under¬ 
stand  the  issues  involved  they  will  not  be  misled  into 
sanctioning  a  policy  which  would  deny  relief  to  the 
American  Merchant  Marine. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  our  own  legislation  at  the 
present  time  which  discourages  the  operation  of 
ships  under  the  American  flag  is  a  direct  subsidy  to 
the  foreign  ship  owner  who  is  not  affected  by  our 
laws  and  is  thus  enabled  to  compete  unfairly  with 
American  ships. 

If  we  maintain  legislation  which  offers  special 
advantages  to  American  seamen,  we  must  provide 
by  subsidy  or  otherwise,  measures  which  will  enable 
American  ship  operators  to  meet  foreign  competi¬ 
tion  while  operating  under  our  shipping  laws. 

Bond  issues  which  were  intended  to  provide  the 
cities  of  Santa  Ana  and  Newport,  both  of  California, 
with  municipally  owned  public  utilities,  recently 
failed  to  carry  in  each  case  by 
California  Cities  overwhelming  majorities.  Santa 
Vote  Against  Ana  voted  on  whether  to  include 
Municipal  Owners  an  electric  light  plant  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  its  water  works,  and 
Newport  was  considering  the  advisability  of  instal¬ 
ling  its  own  gas  holders  and  distributing  system.  It 
is  to  the  credit  of  the  voters  in  both  of  these  cities, 
where  adequate  service  can  and  has  been  supplied 
by  growing  industries  of  the  state,  and  where  com¬ 
munities  are  urged  to  increase  their  individual  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  affairs  of  these  companies  by  becom¬ 
ing  financially  interested ;  that  they  should  recognize 
the  fallacies  of  the  usual  aiguments  for  municipal 
ownership.  The  preponderence  of  evidence  has  al¬ 
ways  been  that  gieater  and  more  lasting  good  comes 
from  the  proper  exercise  of  private  initiative  in  the 
handling  of  large  business  enterprises. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


West  Has  Ample  Facilities  for  Becoming 
Iron  and  Steel  Center 

To  the  Editor: 

Sir:  If  I  may,  I  would  like  to  comment  upon  the  discus¬ 
sion  opened  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Beckman  in  your  issue  of  May  1st, 
relative  to  electric  smelting  of  iron  ores  in  California.  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  same  as  you  and  Mr.  Beckman,  that  California  and 
the  entire  Pacific  Coast,  has  a  wonderful  potential  possibility 
in  the  steel  industry  of  the  future,  due  to  the  super-abimdance 
of  hydroelectric  energy.  From  various  statisticians  we  learn 
that  the  present  supplies  of  oil  and  coal,  at  their  present 
consumption  will  suffice  for  the  needs  of  this  country  for  a 
coming  period  of  approximately  twenty-five  years.  Naturally, 
as  time  advances,  these  supplies  will  become  curtailed  and 
the  steel  industry  must  look  to  some  other  means  of  supply¬ 
ing  heat,  electric  energy  being  the  most  feasible  from  every 
standpoint.  When  this  time  arrives  there  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  but  what  electric  furnaces  will  be  the  universal  melting 
medium,  both  of  iron  and  steel. 

However,  at  the  present  time,  the  electric  furnace  can¬ 
not  compete  on  a  strict  tonnage  basis  with  either  the  cupola 
or  the  open-hearth,  but  it  is  far  superior  in  every  way  when 
the  question  of  quality  is  brought  into  play.  There  are,  of 
course,  certain  installations  of  electric  furnaces  where  metal 
is  being  made  cheaper  than  in  the  open-hearth,  one  of  these 
being  the  furnace  at  the  Southern  Pacific  shops  in  Sacra¬ 
mento,  but  this  is  due  to  excellent  operating  conditions,  and 
is  an  exception  to  the  general  rule.  Therefore  the  question, 
as  I  see  it,  is  not  to  try  to  build  up  the  coast  on  a  tonnage 
electric  steel  basis,  but  upon  the  basis  of  highest  quality 
where  we  can  compete  upon  all  items,  including  costs. 

Swedish  iron,  it  is  true,  has  gained  a  world  wide  name 
for  excellence,  due  to  its  being  used  as  the  base  for  all  Shef¬ 
field  tool  steels.  However  in  this  country  today  are  shops 
specializing  on  tool  steel,  making  as  fine  a  product  as  ever 
came  from  England,  and  yet  they  are  not  using  Swedish  iron. 
This  is  because  they  can  obtain  as  melting  stock,  iron  which 
has  been  refined  in  the  electric  furnace,  eliminating  phos¬ 
phorus  and  sulphur  to  the  same  degree  as  the  best  Swedish 
iron,  and  much  cheaper.  This  refined  iron  is  cast  into  small 
ingots  and  recharged  into  either  crucibles  or  electric  furnaces, 
and  makes  excellent  tool  steel  of  all  kinds.  Then,  too,  condi- 
ditions  in  Sweden  are  much  more  favorable  to  cheap  produc¬ 
tion  than  in  this  country.  Following  are  some  cost  statements 
as  made  by  Mr.  H.  A.  de  Fries,  who  is  probably  as  well  in¬ 
formed  about  Swedish  practice  as  anyone  in  this  country, 
upon  the  subject  of  pig  iron  production  at  Domnarfvet, 
Sweden: 

Auuin«d:  Cost  of  power,  $26  per  hp.  year.  Lump  ore  or  sintered 
concentrates,  16  per  ton.  Crude  concentrates,  $4  per  ton.  Carbon  elec¬ 
trodes,  $8  per  100  lb.  Lime.  $1.60  per  ton.  Charcoal.  $12  per  ton. 
Labor.  76c.  per  hour,  60%  iron  in  charge.  Amortization  and  interest 
spread  over  ten  years. 


ELECTRIC  SHAFT  FURNACE,  3,000  KVA. 


....$  9.10 

Ore . 

.5,800 

1,000 

\h.  @  $6...- . 

....  7.40 
....  6.00 

IK 

....  1.20 

..  BOO 

lb 

. 37 

....  2.66 

. 40 

. 10 

Miscellaneous 
General  fixed 

power 
ex  pent 

....  2.20 

....  3.00 

TOTAL . - . . . -...-$82.42 

Now,  if  you  will  compare  the  above  with  our  prices  here 
for  power,  lime,  charcoal,  etc.,  you  will  readily  see  where  the 
cost  of  manufacture  is  prohibitive.  Yet  there  are  other  ar¬ 


ticles  to  be  manufactured  in  the  electric  furnace  where  we  may 
enter  into  any  class  of  competition.  Steel  castings,  iron  cast¬ 
ings,  high  grade  forging  ingots,  alloy  steels,  special  iron  cast¬ 
ings  for  electrical  and  heat  resistant  use,  corrosion  proof 
castings,  etc.,  can  all  be  made  in  the  same  furnace  using  the 
same  class  of  scrap.  Cheap  grades  of  scrap,  finding  limited 
uses  in  other  processes,  borings,  turnings,  clippings,  etc., 
make  an  excellent  charge  for  the  basic  electric  furnace  to 
refine.  When  it  is  considered  that  electric  steel  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  is  being  made  for  less  than  $30  per  ton,  in  the  ladle, 
and  grey  iron  for  about  $26,  under  California  operating  con¬ 
ditions,  you  may  readily  see  what  a  potential  field  is  opened. 
There  have  been  times,  during  the  last  few  years,  when  elec¬ 
tric  furnace  shops  have  been  shut  down,  due  to  power  short¬ 
age,  but  I  believe  this  is  a  thing  of  the  past  when  the 
enormous  contemplated  development  is  considered,  and  I 
look  to  see  the  day  when  steel  products  “Made  in  California” 
will  lead  the  world. 

I  would  like  to  join  with  Mr.  Beckman  in  offering  my 
hearty  cooperation  to  anyone  interested  along  these  lines. 

LARRY  J.  BARTON, 
Metallurgist, 

Sacramento,  Cal.  Southern  Pacific  Company. 


Central  Station  Problems  Affect  the  Entire 
Electrical  Industry 

To  the  Editor: 

Sir:  While  the  utility  industry  is  overcoming  some  of 
the  difficulties  with  which  it  has  contended  since  the  war, 
there  are  numerous  new  and  unprecedented  problems  intrud¬ 
ing  that  will  tax  the  wisdom  and  ingenuity  of  every  executive 
before  they  can  be  solved  or  even  alleviated.  Some  of  these 
problems  affect  the  very  existence  of  the  utilities,  conse¬ 
quently  they  are  fraught  with  peril  for  every  allied  industry. 
Only  by  sustained  and  united  effort  on  the  part  of  all  affected 
will  they  be  overcome.  The  central  station  being  the  arch  of 
the  electrical  industry,  its  foundation  must  not  be  impaired 
lest  the  whole  structure  tumble. 

Every  central  station  is  confronted  with  the  necessity 
of  inaugurating  extensions  and  improvements  that  were  de¬ 
ferred  during  the  war  period  because  of  the  prevailing  high 
cost  of  labor  and  material  and  restricted  earnings.  When 
these  expansions  are  commenced  they  will  be  refiected  in  the 
business  of  every  contractor  and  dealer  in  the  land. 

But  there  are  numerous  lofty  barriers  to  surmount. 
Chief  among  these  is  the  tax-free  security  of  the  government, 
state,  municipality  and  school  district.  To  finance  these  much- 
needed  extensions,  the  utility  must  sell  its  bonds  in  a  market 
that  is  glutted  with  this  class  of  paper  which,  naturally,  over¬ 
shadows  the  utility  bond.  Until  the  government,  by  consti¬ 
tutional  enactment,  restricts  the  tax-exempt  security,  the 
utilities  wall  continue  to  experience  much  difficulty  in  financ¬ 
ing;  consequently,  delay  in  expansions. 

Another  menace  to  the  utility  industry  is  the  growing 
sentiment  in  favor  of  restricting  state  utility  commissions  in 
the  exercise  of  their  powers,  especially  that  part  which  does 
not  operate  in  favor  of  the  public.  In  the  past,  when  regu¬ 
latory  bodies  were  exercising  their  authority  to  compel  rate 
reductions,  they  were  hailed  as  champions  of  the  people. 
When,  because  of  economic  conditions,  it  became  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  commissions  to  sanction  a  small  rate  in¬ 
crease  or  a  bit  more  leeway  in  operating  conditions,  the  peo¬ 
ple,  not  realizing  what  their  demands  meant,  in  many  instan¬ 
ces  became  incensed  and  insisted  on  opposite  action,  though 
utility  rates  never  have  been  increased  to  the  extent  of  other 
living  costs. 

State  and  municipal  ownership  germs  are  now  rife  in 
many  sections.  In  casting  about  for  some  remedy  for  the  pres¬ 
ent  untoward  business  and  industrial  conditions,  the  public 
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has  directed  its  attention  to  the  utilities.  Failing  to  realize 
that  in  the  end  they  pay  far  more  for  politically  controlled 
utility  service,  the  people  in  various  parts  of  the  country  are 
endeavoring  to  divest  private  ownership  of  its  holdings. 
There  is  a  danger  that  this  mood  will  seize  upon  the  people 
of  this  region  unless  a  united  front  is  here  to  meet  it. 

Each  year  sees  the  taxes  of  the  central  station  and  other 
utility  properties  piled  higher.  State  and  county  taxes  in 
several  Colorado  localities  are  draining  the  very  life  blood 
from  the  companies. 

Federal  and  state  legislation,  conceived  by  the  politician 
and  agitator,  is  beginning  to  rear  its  head  over  the  horizon. 
Some  of  it  is  aimed  directly  at  the  utility,  some  of  it  at  the 
regulatory  bodies,  with  a  view  to  crippling  them  or  shearing 
them  of  the  very  authority  that  has  been  a  mantle  of  protec¬ 
tion  for  the  utility  organizations. 

Every  manufacturer,  jobber,  dealer  and  contractor  is 
touched  by  the  problems  that  it  might  seem  at  first  glance 
are  confined  to  the  utility  companies.  The  utility  organiza¬ 
tions  are  now  engaged  in  combating  these  problems  through 
publicity  and  every  other  known  means.  They  are  uniting 
their  efforts.  But  until  every  other  allied  part  of  the  industry 
realizes  that  after  all  the  fight  of  the  utility  is  a  battle  in¬ 
volving  all,  there  can  be  no  concert  of  action  that  will  ter¬ 
minate  in  a  peace  of  prosperity. 

GEORGE  E.  LEWIS, 
Executive  Manager. 

Rocky  Mountain  Committee  on  Public  Utility  Information. 
Denver,  Colo. 


Value  of  an  Old  Employe  Is  Difficult  to 
Compute  in  Dollars  and  Cents 

To  the  Editor: 

Sir:  In  these  days  of  modem  business  we  constantly 
expect  expansion,  not  only  of  the  activities  of  the  institution 
with  which  we  are  identified,  but  also  that  greater  responsi¬ 
bilities  will  be  the  lot  of  those  who  guide  and  supervise  the 
various  operations. 

The  difficulties  of  conducting  a  large  business  do  not 
increase  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  business,  but  rather 
the  difficulties  increase  almost  as  the  square  of  the  increase. 

The  length  of  service  should,  in  a  well-guided  business, 
mean  a  proportionate  increase  in  the  knowledge  and  skill  of 
the  employe.  The  proper  guidance  and  laying  out  of  the 
work  of  the  various  departments  will  largely  tend  to  preseive 
this  accumulated  and  valuable  knowledge  of  the  employe. 

In  almost  all  cases  the  duties  of  employes  can  be  so 
arranged  that  as  they  increase  in  years  of  service  their  ac¬ 
cumulated  knowledge  and  experience  can  be  made  an  asset 
of  the  institution  rather  than  a  hindrance  and  ultimate  loss. 

There  comes  a  time  when  the  individual  holds  on  to 
details  rather  than  pass  the  real  work  and  analysis  to  subordi¬ 
nates.  In  a  growing  business  a  department  head  must  neces¬ 
sarily  supervise  rather  than  do  the  actual  w’ork.  Sometimes 
acquisitiveness  of  information  and  work  comes  from  lack  of 
confidence  in  others  and  again  it  is  the  result  of  a  personal 
desire  to  keep  in  on  the  smallest  details.  In  either  case  every 
person  concerned  is  a  loser.  The  proper  appreciation  of  this 
means  that,  regardless  of  age,  the  valuable  experience  of  a 
department  head  is  useful  to  the  company  during  the  period 
of  his  physical  ability  to  be  on  the  job.  This  date  is  greatly 
extended  by  this  guildance.  The  placing  of  responsibility 
develops  initiative  and  capacity  in  the  individual. 

It  costs  time,  money,  work  and  trouble  to  train  new 
employes.  We  know  what  is  wrong  with  our  present  em¬ 
ployes.  It  is  better  to  try  and  remedy  their  defects  rather 
than  replace  the  present  force.  The  new  employe  has  un¬ 
known  faults  which  may  be  greater  than  those  of  the  present 
employe,  so  in  nearly  all  cases  it  is  easier  to  correct  the  fault 


of  the  present  employe  rather  than  to  incur  the  time,  trouble, 
expense  and  risk  of  again  making  a  mistake  in  selection. 

Frequently  wage  increases  are  the  cause  of  labor  turn¬ 
over.  In  many  cases  it  is  unfortunate  to  have  an  old,  trained, 
satisfactory  employe  leave  the  services  all  for  a  slight  mone¬ 
tary  increase.  Usually  the  opportunity  for  leaving  is  caused 
by  some  other  person  recogn^izing  the  merit  of  the  efforts 
of  the  retiring  employe.  If  some  other  person  can  afford  to 
pay  this  increase,  usually  we  can  and  it  is  merely  our  loss. 

JOHN  F.  LAYNG. 


Employe  Is  Important  Unit  in  Utility’s  Public 
Relationship  Program 

To  the  Editor: 

Sir:  The  financial  stringency  and  high  costs  of  opera¬ 
tion  generally  existing  during  the  past  eighteen  months,  have 
caused  business  of  every  kind  to  seek  new  aids  for  economies 
not  before  realized.  The  hunt  has  evidenced  itself  in  various 
ways.  In  many  organizations,  betterment  for  the  individual 
worker,  a  lower  labor  turnover,  greater  individual  production, 
hence  lower  labor  costs,  were  seen  in  an  emphasis  on  different 
workingmen’s  organizations.  Magazines  and  text  books 
flooded  the  country  telling  of  the  triumphs  of  industrial 
democracy  and  committee  control  of  factories  and  plants. 
It  is  probably  a  correct  statement  that  these  ideas  have  been 
given  a  fair  trial.  Both  employer  and.  employe  welcomed 
and  tried  out  the  plans.  There  has  doubtless  been  a  positive 
return  to  both  sides,  yet  we  hear  far  less  emphasis  on  this 
type  of  industrial  organization  now  than  two  years  ago. 

Undoubtedly  the  concept  of  the  fundamental  value  of 
the  industrial  worker  to  the  enterprise  has  influenced  later 
industrial  organizations.  The  development  of  the  workman 
of  today  into  the  leader  of  tomorrow  carries  with  it  every 
desired  end  of  industrial  relations.  What  is  the  value  of  ever 
so  perfect  a  system  of  employe  control,  if  it  does  not  bring 
to  the  individual  workman  the  assurance  that  his  efforts  at 
mastery  of  the  business  will  bring  a  sure  reward,  or  bring 
to  the  employer  the  knowledge  that  this  increased  responsi¬ 
bility  given  the  workmen  in  controlling  factory  conditions  will 
return  to  him  those  economies  which  only  a  workman  can 
render?  Committee  systems  and  so-called  industrial  democ¬ 
racy  will  live  and  render  service  insofar  as  they  stimulate  in¬ 
dividual  achievement  and  advancement  through  the  exercise  of 
a  sense  of  individual  responsibility  for  the  economic  conduct 
of  the  business.  But  perhaps  largely  because  these  systems 
deal  with  “the  men”  instead  of  “the  man,”  and  fail  to  incul¬ 
cate  that  attitude  of  mind  on  the  part  of  the  worker  which 
he  would  have  to  exercise  if  he  were  to  become  owner  of  the 
business — for  these  reasons,  industry  is  seeking  other  aids 
for  developing  its  leaders  and  achieving  its  needed  economies. 

Whether  it  comes  through  ownership  of  his  company’s 
securities,  or  through  an  atmosphere  of  friendly  cooperative 
relations  between  management  and  men,  or  through  a  fixed, 
policy  of  the  management  to  fill  positions  from  among  the 
ranks  of  their  own  employes,  thus  ensuring  promotion  for 
the  man  who  proves  himself  faithful  and  worthy — whatever 
the  agency,  certain  it  is  that  the  employe  who  goes  to  his  task 
each  day  feeling  that  he  has  a  splendid  org^anization  to  up¬ 
hold  and  serve,  an  organization  which  challenges  his  very 
best  efforts,  an  organization  which  on  that  particular  day  and 
in  his  particular  place  may  be  held  up  to  ridicule,  except  for 
the  efficiency  of  his  own  work — that  employe  will  find  ad¬ 
vancement  beckoning  in  his  path,  and  that  company 
which  has  thus  inspired  such  service,  should  find  no  difficulty 
with  its  men  or  with  public  sentiment  in  its  community. 

'  A.  O.  WELLER,  Budget  Director. 
Denver  Gas  and  Electric  Light  Co. 
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Builders  of  the  West 


Even  though  a  man 
may  have  a  definite 
aim  and  may  keep 
his  gaze  fixed  steadily 
upon  it  from  early  youth, 
it  does  not  always  occur 
that  he  sees  its  rich  ful¬ 
fillment  in  his  middle  life. 

Yet  such  has  been  the 
experience  of  Dr.  Gilbert 
N.  Lewis,  head  of  the 
Chemistry  Department 
of  the  University  of  Cal¬ 
ifornia.  Not  only  this. 

He  is  also  privileged  to 
witness  the  wide  results 
of  his  work  and  that  of 
his  department  in  the 
chmical  industries  of  the 
West  and  in  the  enor¬ 
mous  impetus  given  to 
scientific  research.  Under 
his  direction  the  men  in 
his  laboratories  are  mak¬ 
ing  and  perfecting  dis¬ 
coveries  which  will  af¬ 
fect  to  an  untold  degree, 
chemical  engineering  and 
the  general  field  of  sci¬ 
ence. 

From  a  child  Gilbert 
Lewis  was  driven  by  the 
urge  of  a  scientific  imag¬ 
ination.  It  took  him  at 
the  age  of  fourteen  to 
the  University  of  Ne¬ 
braska,  where  he  chose 
with  unerring  instinct  to  devote  himself  to  the  study 
of  chemistry.  It  sent  him  to  Harvard  for  his  post¬ 
graduate  degrees  and  later  across  the  water  to  the 
Universities  of  Gottingen  and  Leipsic.  Then  we  see 
him,  a  remarkably  young  man,  in  various  positions 
of  responsibility;  first  as  Sui^rintendent  of  Weights 
and  Measures  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  then  as  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  Research  Laboratory  of  Physical 
Chemistry  at  the  Institute. of  Technology,  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  and  finally  in  1910  as  head  of  the 
Chemistry  Department  of  the  University  of  Califor¬ 
nia.  And  all  this  time  his  intellectual  eagerness  was 
satisfying  its  particular  hunger  by  more  dai’ing  in¬ 
vestigations  into  the  subject  of  chemistry.  Even 
before  he  came  West  he  had  written  several  papers 
on  relativity,  horrifying  by  the  heresy  of  his  state¬ 
ments  of  the  physicists  of  this  country.  Their  fears 
have  since  been  quieted,  however,  by  Einstein.  When 
he  was  studying  for  his  doctorate  at  Harvard,  he 
initiated  a  line  of  activity  which  later  led  to  what 
is  called  the  Third  Law  of  Thermodynamics. 

Under  his  ten  years’  guidance  the  growth  of 
the  Chemistry  Depai'tment  of  the  University  of  Cal¬ 
ifornia  has  b^n  a  matter  of  marvel.  He  began  with 
a  three-fold  ideal,  the  teaching  of  chemical  principles', 


the  training  of  men  for 
work  in  industries,  and 
the  investigation  of  sci¬ 
entific  problems.  This  co¬ 
lossal  task  he  has  accom¬ 
plished.  He  has  built  up 
such  a  teaching  staff 
that  its  members  are  con¬ 
stantly  sought  by  other 
institutions.  Three  new 
buildings  testify  to  the 
widening  activities  of  the 
department.  The  gradu¬ 
ates  of  the  College  of 
Chemistry  are  greatly  in 
demand.  Scarcely  an  in¬ 
dustry  in  California  but 
testifies  to  their  excellent 
work.  When  he  came  to 
this  coast  six  men  were 
engaged  in  i-esearch  work 
here.  Now  there  are 
eighty.  And  the  growth 
of  this  department,  now 
a  vital  power  of  the 
West  and  one.  of  the 
greatest  scientific  centers 
in  the  world,  has  been 
largely  due  to  the  efforts 
of  Dr.  Lewis,  whose  ad¬ 
mirably  and  unusual  bal¬ 
ance  enables  him  to 
encourage  and  pursue 
scientific  research  while 
at  the  same  time  he  su¬ 
perintends  the  practical 
application  of  scientific 
principles.  This  tireless  energy  and  infonning  gen¬ 
ius  has  made  Dr.  Lewis  the  author  of  some  seventy- 
five  articles  and  treatises.  These  same  qualities 
helped  him  to  serve  brilliantly  in  the  recent  war 
during  which  he  was  commissioned  major  in  the 
Chemical  Warfare  Service.  His  work  in  France, 
where  he  was  director  of  the  whole  field  of  gas  serv¬ 
ice,  received  due  recognition,  since  he  was  honored 
by  the  French  Government  with  the  title  of  Chev¬ 
alier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 

Yet  this  individual  with  a  career  fonnidable  in 
achievements  is  a  modest  person  whose  enjoyments 
are  as  simple  as  those  of  the  average  citizen.  He 
likes  to  play  golf  on  the  Claremont  Country  Club 
links.  He  is  interested  in  reading  adventure  maga¬ 
zines.  But  his  great  desire  is  to  travel.  And  since 
his  mind  moves  in  large  spaces,  the  fact  that  he  has 
been  to  Europe  several  times,  to  China,  to  Japan,  is 
but  incidental  in  his  voyaging  ambitions.  His  dreams 
are  of  his  laboratory. 

To  Gilbert  N.  Lewis',  then,  for  the  stimulus  he 
is  giving  to  the  growth  of  chemistry  in  the  West  and 
to  scientific  research  throughout  the  world,  this  issue 
of  the- Joumal  of  Electricity  and  Western  Industry 
is  affectionately  dedicated. 


GILBERT  N.  lewis 

Scientist,  author,  teacher,  executive  head  of  the  ColleKe  of  Chemistry, 
University  of  California,  who  has  idven  an  unparalleled  impetus  to  the 
growth  of  chemistry  and  scientific  research  in  the  West. 
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Duties  of  a  Personnel  Department  in  an  Industrial  Plant 

How  One  Successful  Western  Industry  Has  Solved  Industrial  Problems  Among  Its 
Workers  by  Developing  the  Scope  of  Its  Personnel  Department, 
a  Feature  Lacking  in  Many  Other  Large  Industries 

By  BRUCE  F.  BROWN 
Superintendent,  The  Paraffine  Companies,  Inc, 


IN  the  past  few  decades  great  strides  have  been 
made  in  manufacturing  and  in  other  branches  of 
industry,  and  except  to  a  limited  extent  it  is  no 
longer  the  day  of  the  small  shop.  It  is  the  day  of 
quantity  production  with  its  corresponding  accumu¬ 
lation  of  machinery  and  large  employe  lists.  The 
change  from  the  small  shop  to  the  present  condition 
has  been  a  rapid  one.  Some  modem  plants  have 
passed  through  progressive  steps  in  reaching  their 
present  sizes,  others  have  been  built  on  large  scales 
with  existing  plants  as  their  models. 

In  this  development  many  problems  have  come 
up  and  have  been  solved  to  a  greater  or  less  degree. 
Many  problems  remain  to  be  solved  and  are  demand¬ 
ing  the  attention  of  the  manager  and  his  assistant 
in  their  continual  efToi*ts  to  promote  efficiency,  to 
decrease  waste,  to  improve  quality,  and  to  lessen 
cost.  Other  employes  can — to  a  great  extent — 
assist  in  the  solution  of  these  problems.  Through 
their  ability  and  their  desire  to  work  in  harmony 
depends  the  efficiency  and  morale  of  their  depart¬ 
ment  and  of  the  whole  plant.  Upon  the  management 
falls  the  responsibility  of  selecting  men  capable  of 
development  and  of  providing  conditions  that  will 
promote  harmony.  The  success  of  a  modem  plant 
can  almost  be  gaged  by  the  degi’ee  to  which  the 
management  has  succeeded  in  solving  this  particular 
problem. 

Growth  of  Personnel  Departments 
The  evolution  from  the  small  shop  to  the  large 
plant  has  changed  the  relation  between  the  mana¬ 
ger  and  the  employe.  In  many  plants  which  have 
grown  so  large  that  the  manager  does  not  know  the 
employe  personally,  or  at  least  a  very  few  of  them, 
a  new  department  has  lieen  fomied,  called  the  per¬ 
sonnel  department — under  the  charge  of  the  per¬ 
sonnel  manager.  These  are  new  terms  in  industry 
and  are  the  direct  result  of  the  best  efforts  of  mana¬ 
gers  to  solve  that  problem  of  selection  of  men  most 
suited  for  the  work  to  be  done  and  of  creating  con¬ 
ditions  that  will  lead  to  their  advancement  and  their 
desire  to  promote  hormony.  The  proprietor  of  the 
small  shop  worked  with  his  few  assistants.  He  knew 
them  intimately  and  attended  to  whatever  matters 
he  thought  concerned  them.  He  conducted  a  very 
simple  “personnel  department"  and  the  degree  to 
which  it  benefited  the  employes  depended  entirely  on 
his  ideas  along  these  lines.  As  the  business  grew, 
the  proprietor,  or  manager,  was  compelled  to  spend 
his  time  on  office  duties  and  delegated  the  direction 
of  the  work  in  the  shop  to  a  foreman — or  posssibly 
several  foremen.  The  plant  was  not  so  large  but 
that  he  knew  all  of  the  employes  and  found  time 
to  attend  to  personal  matters  that  came  up.  He 
may  have  retained  the  selection  of  employes  and 


established  some  direct  benefit  features  and  dele¬ 
gated  their  supeiwision  to  an  assistant.  This  was 
a  step  forward  and  still  a  very  simple  “personnel 
department,”  but  an  advance  toward  the  personnel 
departments  as  we  find  them  in  present  day  large 
plants.  In  these  plants — where  the  number  of  em¬ 
ployes  is  so  large  that  the  manager  knows  a  very 
few  of  them — he  acts  through  assistant  managers, 
superintendents  and  foremen.  If  he  has  a  smooth 
running  organization,  one  of  his  most  important  as¬ 
sistants  is  the  personnel  manager  in  charge  of  the 
personnel  department. 

Duties  of  Personnel  Manager 

The  duties  of  the  personnel  manager  and  the 
work  done  in  his  department  are  not  all  standardized 
as  between  plants,  so  it  is  only  possible  to  mention 
in  a  loose  way  typical  examples  of  the  work  of  such 
a  department.  When  help  is  wanted  the  personnel 
manager  is  advised  of  such  need  and  is  directed  to 
select  parties  seeking  employment  that  in  his  opinion 
are  best  fitted  for  filling  the  vacant  positions.  He 
refers  them  to  the  department  foreman,  who — after 
an  interview — either  accepts  or  rejects  them.  If  they 
are  accepted  they  are  placed  on  the  pay  roll  through 
the  personnel  department  and  are  acquainted  with 
the  rules  of  the  plant.  All  necessary  data  in  con¬ 
nection  with  group  insurance,  accidents  and  the  like 
ai‘e  recorded.  The  new  employe  is  made  to  feel  that 
he  is  a  part  of  the  family  of  employes  and  that  he 
is  to  use  the  personnel  department,  and  to  go  to  its 
manager  with  matters  that  concern  him  and  his  re¬ 
lationship  to  the  company.  It  is  the  substitute  for 
the  direct  contact  of  proprietor  and  employe  in  the 
small  shop.  In  case  help  is  no  longer  required  in  a 
department,  the  party  concerned  is  not  discharged 
by  the  foreman  but  is  turned  over  to  the  personnel 
department,  who  may  have  orders  from  other  de¬ 
partments  of  the  plant  and  can  place  him.  If  no  em¬ 
ployment  is  to  be  had  in  any  department,  it  becomes 
the  duty  of  the  personnel  manager  to  make  the  dis¬ 
charge. 

First  aid,  safety  committees,  doctors’  seiwice — 
both  at  the  plant  and  at  home,  group  insurance,  club 
rooms,  recreation  grounds,  the  plant  newspaper, 
night  schools,  building  and  loan  associations  and  sim¬ 
ilar  features  come  under  the  personnel  department 
and  personnel  manager,  whose  aim  is  to  relieve  large 
establishments  of  that  seeming  impersonal  relation¬ 
ship  with  its  employes  and  to  give  them  as  nearly 
as  possible  that  personal  touch  which  the  manager 
is  unable  to  give  directly.  It  can  be  readily  seen  what 
a  vast  amount  of  assistance  a  capable  personnel  man¬ 
ager  can  be  to  the  general  manager,  and  how  neces¬ 
sary  is  his  department  to  promote  that  harmony  that 
must  exist  in  any  really  successful  plant. 
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A  Specific  Western  Example 

Ten  years  ago  I  was  entrusted  with  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  a  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  paper  and 
paper  board,  and  have  had  the  opportunity  to  give 
careful  consideration  to  the  human  factor  in  industry 
as  it  applies  to  this  plant.  This  careful  consideration 
has  resulted  in  an  employe  organization  that  works 
smoothly,  and,  aside  from  the  satisfaction  it  affords, 
is  one  of  the  greatest  factors  for  efficiency  and  the 
cutting  down  of  waste.  It  has  received  favorable 
comment  from  those  who  have  had  a  chance  to  ob¬ 
serve  it.  The  plant  has  not  reached  that  stage  where 
it  requires  a  separate  personnel  department  and 
manager,  but  has  advanced  from  a  small  beginning 
until  it  is  now  necessary  for  one  of  the  office  assist¬ 
ants  to  devote  part  of  each  day  to  personnel  matters. 
The  present  output  is  seventy-five  tons  of  paper 
board  daily — as  compared  with  fifteen  tons  in  the 
beginning.  '  \  ~  i 

In  working  out  plans  for  the  plant,  in  addition  to 
features  that  would  lead  to  economy  in  operation 
from  the  purely  impersonal  point,  care  was  given  to 
the  selection  of  a  site  that  offered  the  largest  num¬ 
ber  of  natural  advantages.  Such  items  as  a  sufficient 
water  supply,  a  waste  water  outlet,  the  shortest  haul 
for  raw  materials  and  finished  products,  cheap  power 
and  fuel  and  good  homes  for  the  workmen  were 
carefully  considered.  The  buildings  were  planned 
with  a  view  to  the  safety  of  the  workmen,  and  free¬ 
dom  from  fire  hazard.  Their  construction  was  in 
keeping  with  their  uses  and  unnecessary  first  cost 
items  which  would  lead  to  no  future  savings  were 
kept  to  a  minimum. 

Paper  is  made  by  a  continuous  process,  on  large 
massive  machines,  and  passes  from  one  part  of  the 
machine  to  another  until  it  is  finished.  Any  inter- 
niption  affects  the  whole  operation  and  the  machine 
crews  work  as  a  unit  with  a  sequence  of  authority. 
The  machine  tender  is  foreman  of  the  crew;  the 
backtender  is  his  first  assistant;  the  third  hand  is 
under  the  backtender,  and  the  cutter-tenders  and 
roll-tenders  are  under  the  third  hand.  It  is  through 
these  various  stages  of  advancement  that  the  trade 
is  learned  and  there  is  an  incentive  to  become  pro¬ 
ficient  at  each  step,  to  be  ready  for  advancement. 
Paper  mills  operate  twenty-four  hours  per  day  on 
account  of  the  time  required  for  heating  the  dryers, 
getting  the  paper  over  the  machine,  and  the  waste  in 
stopping  and  starting. 

It  was  necessary  when  the  plant  was  first 
started  to  import  machine-tenders,  two  back-tend¬ 
ers  and  two  men  familiar  with  making  pulp.  Engi¬ 
neers,  firemen,  millwrights,  skilled  and  unskilled 
laborers  were  secured  locally.  Ten  years  ago  prac¬ 
tically  all  paper  mills  operated  on  the  two-tour  sys¬ 
tem.  They  have  mostly  changed  to  three  eight-hour 
tours.  Aside  from  the  departments  actually  engaged 
in  making  pulp  and  paper,  the  other  departments  are 
the  power  plant,  shop,  yard,  finishing  and  shipping, 
and  office.  In  the  small  plant  at  the  beginning,  I  was 
superintendent  over  all  of  the  departments  and  was 
also  foreman  over  pulp  and  paper  making,  the  yard 


and  finishing.  The  present  chief  engineer  was  in 
charge  of  the  power  plant  and  operator  on  the  day 
tour.  The  present  assistant  superintendent  was  the 
office  force  and  shipping  clerk  while  the  present 
master  mechanic  with  a  few  assistants  was  in  charge 
of  construction  and  repairs. 

In  the  plant,  as  it  is  today,  and  five  times  its 
original  size,  each  of  the  departments  mentioned 
above  is  directly  under  the  foreman  of  that  depart¬ 
ment  and  responsible  to  the  superintendent.  The 
foremen  have  all  been  selected  for  promotion  from 
their  several  departments,  either  during  the  con¬ 
struction  period  or  later,  as  it  becomes  necessary  to 
have  them.  I  believe  the  loyalty  and  earnest  work 
of  old  employes  should  be  recognized  and  that  they 
will  develop  into  efficient  foremen,  if  the  superin¬ 
tendent  gives  them  the  teaching  and  support  he 
should.  This  recognition  of  worth  has  been  a  great 
factor  for  good  will  and  harmony,  while  the  taking 
of  a  man  from  another  plant  to  be  a  foreman  of  a 
department  often  creates  the  greatest  discord,  re¬ 
gardless  of  his  reputation.  When  the  system  was 
changed  from  two  to  three  hours,  a  backtender  be¬ 
came  a  machine-tender,  a  third  hand  became  a  back- 
tender,  etc.  When  the  size  of  the  plant  was  in¬ 
creased  and  other  machines  were  added,  the  same 
kind  of  promotion  took  place. 

Meetings  are  held  from  time  to  time  to  talk  over 
conditions  affecting  the  several  departments  and  the 
plant  in  general.  These  meeting  are  attended  by  all 
the  foremen  and  the  machine-tenders  (who  are  fore¬ 
men  on  the  two  night  tours) .  During  the  war  period 
these  meetings  were  frequent,  as  many  temporary 
adjustments  had  to  be  made.  The  question  of  wages 
was  often  discussed  and  raises  in  wages  were  based 
on  the  cost  of  living.  Advances  were  made  a  number 
of  times.  There  have  been  two  decreases  based  on 
the  same  standards. 

At  times  factions  have  ai'isen  and  have  been  set¬ 
tled  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  by  a  frank  consideration 
of  the  cause  of  the  trouble  and  the  adjustment  of  the 
misunderstanding.  At  other  times  it  has  been  neces¬ 
sary  to  discharge  employes  who  refused  to  give  due 
consideration  to  their  work  or  fellow  workmen. 

Aside  from  the  factor  of  recognition  of  worth 
and  corresponding  compensation,  which  I  believe  is 
the  greatest  single  factor  for  creating  harmony 
among  employes  of  any  plant,  there  are  many  other 
lesser  contributing  factors.  The  payment  of  wages 
in  full  once  each  week,  the  arrangement  of  tem¬ 
porary  loans  to  proven  employes  in  case  of  urgent 
need,  group  insurance  (which  includes  men  who  are 
otherwise  unable  to  secure  insurance),  the  assistance 
in  guaranteeing  credit  to  employes  purchasing 
homes,  and  the  arrangement  for  buying  stock  in  the 
plant  on  easy  terms,  are  typical  examples. 

The  application  of  the  principal  of  recognition  of 
worth,  the  advancements,  and  the  gi’oup  and  indi¬ 
vidual  benefits  that  modem  industry  is  able  to  give 
when  properly  applied — and  this  comes  directly  under 
personnel  management — will  go  far  to  remove  the 
cause  for  industrial  strife. 
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Comparative  Advantages  of  Unit  and  Line  Drive  in  Industry 

A  Discussion  of  Mechanical  Installations  in  Some  Important  Western  Industrial 
Plants  Tending  to  Show  That  the  Adoption  of  Unit  or  Line  Drive 
Depends  Upon  the  Type  of  Work  to  be  Done 

By  H.  P.  PHILLIPS 

Factory  Superintendent.  Meeee  and  Gottfried  Company 


TWENTY-FIVE  years  ago  the  industrial  plant 
was  of  necessity  designed  around  its  own  boiler 
room.  Shape  and  construction  of  buildings  and 
location  of  machinery  were  made  convenient  to  a 
main  steam-driven  shaft,  sometimes  connected  by 
long  belts  or  rope  drives  to  more  distant  depart¬ 
ments.  But  in  the  West  today,  with  an  abundance 
of  cheap  hydroelectric  power,  the  steam  engine  has 
practically  disappeared  as  an  isolated  prime  mover, 
except  in  such  plants  as  paper  mills,  sugar  refineries, 
or  saw  mills,  where  steam  is  necessary  for  manufac¬ 
turing  purposes  or  waste  is  available  as  fuel.  The 
modem  method  in  such  industries,  in  the  larger 
plants  at  least,  is  to  generate  and  distribute  power 
electrically  through  motors  rather  than  mechanically 
through  engine  and  line  shaft. 

It  is  needless  to  discuss  the  advantages  of  the 
electric  motor  drive — its  general  convenience,  adapt¬ 
ability,  and  reliability  are  beyond  argument.  It  may 
be  placed  in  the  position  most  suitable  for  manufac¬ 
turing  requirements,  is  easily  cared  for,  clean,  safe, 
and  inexpensive  to  operate.'  It  is,  however,  a  matter 
of  more  than  ordinary  importance  to  the  plant  engi¬ 
neer  or  manager  to  decide  whether  the  unit  system 
of  direct  connected  motors,  or  the  group  drive 
through  line  shafting  is  most  suitable  to  his  needs. 
Each  plant  and  often  each  machine  presents  a  condi¬ 
tion  which  must  be  met  upon  its  own  grounds.  Con¬ 
sideration  of  the  question  for  a  given  case  must  be 
made  with  a  full  knowledge  of  certain  facts:  first, 
the  character  of  the  work  to  be  done;  second,  the 
cost  of  installation  and  operation,  and  its  bearing 
upon  production  costs,  and,  third,  the  effect  upon 
quality  or  quantity  of  output.  It  is  impossible  to  say 
which  of  these  will  be  the  deciding  factor,  but  a  few 
practical  illustrations  of  what  has  been  done  in  other 
plants  may  be  helpful  in  deciding  upon  which  method 
to  follow. 

Comparative  Costs 

In  the  accompanying  illustrations.  Figure  1 
shows  a  view  in  the  machine  shop  of  the  Holt  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company,  at  Stockton,  California,  with 
groups  of  fourteen  medium  sized  lathes  machining 
gas  tractor  parts.  These  groups  are  driven  from 
line  shafts  approximately  one  hundred  feet  in  length, 
carried  in  ball-bearing  hangers,  suspended  from  steel 
frame  supports  giving  rigid  alignment.  Ample 
power  for  each  group  is  furnished  by  a  30-hp.  motor 
connected  by  a  silent  chain  drive.  The  frictional 
resistance  of  these  line  shafts  is  very  low,  it  being 
easily  possible  for  a  man  to  turn  the  full  length 
complete  with  belts  and  countershafts  by  gripping 
the  shaft  with  both  hands.  As  the  matter  of  initial 
investment  always  requires  careful  attention,  a  com¬ 
plete  itemization  of  the  first  cost  of  the  two  systems 


of  drive  is  given  below,  and  for  closer  comparison 
separate  figures  are  shown  for  ring-oiling  bearings, 
with  belted  motor: 

LINE  SHAFT  DRIVE 

With  Rfaic  OiliuK  B«arincs  and  B«lted  Motor 

100  ft.  2-15/16  in  Shafting  . $  118.65 

4  2-15/16  in.  Bolted  Flange  Couplings. . . .  76.45 

11  2-15/16  in.  X  16-in.  Ring  Oiling  Hangers. .  156.75 

14  18  in.  X  4  in.  Pulleys . . .  100.50 

700  ft.  4  in.  Leather  Belt . . . 604.00 

30  ft.  6  In.  Motor  Belt. . . .  51.80 

1  30  hp.  A.  C.  Motor  with  Controller...™. _  362.85 

Structural  Steel  Frameworic .  240.00 

Wiring,  including  conduit,  etc.,  to  switchboard.  110.00 
Millwright,  erection  . . ., .  100.00 


ToUl  Cost  . $1,821.M 

With  Ball  Bearings  and  Silent  Chain  Drive 

100  ft,  2-15/16  in.  Shafting.... . 1 . |  118.66 

4  2-15/16  in.  Bolted  Flange  Couplings. .  76.46 

11  2-15/16  in.  X  16  in.  Bearing  Hangers _ _  420.75 

14  18  in.  X  4  in.  Pulleys. . 100.50 

700  ft.  4  in.  Leather  Belt . . . 504.00 

1  30  hp.  A,  C.  Motor  with  Controller _  362.85 

1  Silent  chain  Drive . . . 150.00 

Structural  Steel  Framework . 240.00 

Wiring,  including  conduits,  etc.,  to  switchboard..  110.00 

Millwright,  erection  .  100.00 


Total  Coot  . ....52,183.06 

LT4IT  DRIVE 

10  7%  hp.  Motors,  with  Compensators . . . $2,003.00 

4  5  hp.  Motors,  with  Switches. . 485.20 

Wiring,  including  conduit,  etc.,  to  switchboard .  350.00 

Extra  switchboard  capctcity . . . 150.00 

Application  to  machines  or  extra  cost  of  lathes. 

equipped  for  motor  drives,  (approximately)™™. .  2.800.00 


ToUI  Cast . . . $5,788.20 

As  a  concrete  example,  it  may  be  interesting  to 
analyze  the  conditions  of  this  particular  shop,  keep¬ 
ing  in  mind  the  three  considerations  alreaciy  men¬ 
tioned,  the  nature  of  the  work,  operating  costs,  and 
effect  upon  output. 

The  work  handled  on  these  machines  consists 
of  light  castings  and  forgings,  which  do  not  require 
crane  service.  Chucking  is  quickly  done  in  special 
jigs,  and  the  cutting  operations  are  fast,  with  fre¬ 
quent  stopping  and  starting  of  the  machines.  The 
lathes  have  ample  belts,  and  are  fitted  with  quick 
change  gears,  permitting  as  close  speed  regulation  as 
the  work  requires.  The  load  factor,  that  is,  the  ratio 
•  of  used  to  rated  horse  power,  on  machines  of  this 
class  will  not  run  over  25  per  cent,  so  that  with 
95  hp.  in  separate  motors  the  power  consumption 
would  be  greater,  due  to  lower  efficiency,  than  for 
the  single  30-hp.  motor  operating  at  nearly  full  load. 
Too  much  importance  must  not  be  attached  to  the 
possible  saving  of  power  in  this  case,  however,  as 
power  cost  ordinarily  constitutes  only  a  small  per¬ 
centage  of  the  cost  of  the  product  of  a  machine  shop, 
and  if  increased  output  could  be  obtained  with  sepa¬ 
rate  motors,  even  with  greater  power  consumption, 
it  would  be  money  well  spent.  These  machines  in 
general  run  on  a  uniform  class  of  work,  with  few 
occasions  when  excessive  power  is  demanded,  and  as 
the  work  of  the  shop  is  on  scheduled  production,  it 
is  likely  that  any  overtime  required  will  be  from  a 


Ftsrure  S. — The  machine  shop  of  the  Alameda  Works  of  the  Bethlehem 
Shii)buiIdinK  Coriwration  illustrates  correct  shop  layout  for  the  character 
of  work  to  be  done.  Tbe  machines  are  practically  all  unit  driven. 


Fitfure  4. — A  line  of  centrifugals  In  the  Crockett  refinery  of  the  California 
and  Hawaiian  Sugar  Corporation  illustrate  a  difficult  Mt  drive  which  is 
subjected  to  heavy  duty  and  is  costly  to  maintain. 


Figure  6. — Another  example  of  belt  driven  centrifugals  at  the  Crockett 
refinery  operating  with  a  quarter-turn  belt.  Clutch,  brake  and  belt  main¬ 
tenance  are  high  in  this  installation. 


Figure  6. — The  latest  installation  of  centrifugals  at  the  Crockett  refinery 
showing  the  machines  direct  connected  to  squirrel  cage  motors.  East  of 
control  and  low  operating  costs  are  features  of  this  type. 
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gi'oup  and  not  from  a  particular  machine,  conse¬ 
quently,  there  i\nll  be  little  loss  of  power  due  to  the 
motor  idling  under  partial  load.  The  arrangement  of 
machines  along  the  line  shaft  is  excellent  for  the 
work  handled,  and  there  is  no  advantage  which 
might  be  gained  from  greater  flexibility  of  location. 
Cost  of  maintenance  of  the  belted  plant  will  include 
the  upkeep  of  belting,  the  occasional  filling  of  ball¬ 
bearing  housings  with  grease,  and  the  oiling  of 
countershafts.  For  the  unit  driven  plant,  the  repairs 
and  renewals  of  the  more  complicated  electrical 
equipment  will  usually  be  higher,  due  to  the  large 
number  of  motors,  and  high  class  labor  required. 

Advantages  of  One  Type 
Summarizing,  so  far  as  the  nature  of  the  work 
is  concerned,  there  seems  to  be  no  particular  advan¬ 
tage  to  be  gained  from  one  system  of  drive  over  the 
other.  No  headroom  is  required  for  cranes,  the 
arrangement  of  machines  is  satisfactory,  speed  regu¬ 
lation  is  simple,  and  there  is  no  need  for  gi’eat  flexi¬ 
bility.  In  respect  to  the  cost  of  power  and  upkeep, 
the  advantage  seems  in  this  case  to  be  with  the  line 
shaft,  especially  as  there  is  no  apparent  necessity 
for  increasing  the  output  by  additional  power,  as  the 
machines  are  already  amply  supplied.  The  problem 
narrows  down  to  a  simple  question  of  first  cost,  and 
if  the  decision  is  to  be  made  on  a  strict  basis  of 
economy,  it  would  seem  that  the  gi’oup  drive, 
through  ball-bearing  line  shafting,  is  the  correct 
method  for  this  particular  case. 

Figure  2,  taken  in  the  same  shop,  shows  a  line 
of  heavy  duty  drilling  machines,  each  driven  by  a 
10-hp.  motor  mounted  on  a  structural  steel  frame, 
and  belted  to  the  clutch  pulley  at  the  base  of  the 
machine.  These  tools  are  built  to  pull  the  full  cutting 
edge  capacity  of  a  3-in.  high  speed  drill  in  steel, 
and  with  quick  holding  fixtures  the  work  is  handled 
very  rapidly.  Applying  the  same  analysis  to  this 
case  as  to  Figure  1,  there  seems  apparently  to  be  no 
reason  why  this  line  of  machines  could  not  be  driven 
from  a  similar  set  of  line  shafts,  with  possibly  two 
30-hp.  motors,  instead  of  sixteen  10-hp.  motors  as  at 
present.  Looking  into  the.  matter  more  closely, 
there  are  certain  modifying  conditions  which  might 
give  the  unit  drive  the  preference  for  the  group. 
Most  of  these  machines  are  equipped  with  special 
fixtures  designed  to  handle  one  particular  piece  of 
work,  and  consequently,  there  are  times  when  some 
of  them  will  be  allowed  to  stand  idle,  rather  than 
change  the  fixtures.  This  would  of  course  result  in 
a  gi’eater  power  consumption  and  less  flexibility  of 
the  group,  if  the  machines  were  driven  from  a  line 
shaft.  It  would  be  necessary  also  to  set  the  machines 
parallel  to  the  shaft,  requiring  more  space,  or  else 
operate  with  quarter-turn  belts  instead  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  convenient  and  compact  arrangement. 

Requirements  of  Heavy  Work 
In  contrast  to  the  straight  production  shop.  Fig¬ 
ure  3  shows  the  machine  shop  at  the  Alameda  Works 
of  the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Coiporation.  The 
work  under  the  main  craneway  consists  of  heavy 
forgings  and  castings,  parts  of  ships  and  marine 
engines,  and  the  matter  of  the  convenient  location 
of  the  tooli^i'with  reference  to  the  handling  of  ma¬ 


terial  is  in  this  case  the  important  point.  The  time 
required  for  setting  this  heavy  class  of  work  in  the 
machines,  and  for  cutting  operations,  is  considerable. 
Variable  speed  motors  make  it  possible  to  take  full 
advantage  of  the  cutting  power  of  the  tools,  as  the 
changes  are  conveniently  handled  by  remote  control 
switches  and  speed  controllers  directly  on  the  ma¬ 
chines.  In  the  side  bays  under  lighter  traveling 
cranes  are  the  smaller  boring  mills,  planers,  and  drill 
presses,  while  in  the  balconies  are  the  turret  lathes, 
milling  machines,  and  lighter  equipment,  all  motor 
driven. 

Figures  4  and  5  illustrate  a  very  difficult  belt 
di’ive,  a  line  of  centrifugals  in  the  refinery  of  the 
California  and  Hawaiian  Sugar  Refining  Corporation, 
at  Crockett,  Califoniia.  The  shaft  driving  this  bat¬ 
tery  is  very  heavy,  carrying  a  friction  clutch  pul¬ 
ley  for  each .  machine,  and  is  driven  by  a  150-hp. 
motor.  Figure  5  shows  the  quarter-turn  belt,  pass¬ 
ing  from  the  clutch  pulley,  under  the  idler,  then  to 
the  driven  pulley  on  the  vertical  spindle  of  the  ma¬ 
chine,  which  revolves  at  1,100  r.  p.  m.  After  the 
clutch  is  thrown  in,  about  two  minutes  are  required 
to  reach  full  speed,  which  is  continued  for  about 
three  minutes.  The  clutch  is  then  thrown  out,  the 
brake  applied,  and  the  machine  brought  to  a  slow 
speed  in  a  short  space  of  time.  The  service  is  se¬ 
vere,  and  the  wear  and  tear  on  belts  excessive. 

Quite  in  contrast,  these  difficulties  have  been 
obviated  by  the  application  of  vertical  direct  con¬ 
nected  motors,  as  illustrated  in  Figure  6.  The  motors 
are  the  ordinary  squirrel  cage  type,  with  high  resis¬ 
tance  rotors,  giving  a  high  starting  torque  and  rapid 
acceleration.  The  controller,  within  easy  reach  of 
the  operator,  has  three  positions,  one  for  starting, 
one  for  stopping  and  applying  the  mechanically 
operated  brake,  and  a  neutral  position  used  only 
when  the  unit  is  not  in  service.  The  first  cost  is 
higher,  but  maintenance  and  upkeep  are  less  than 
with  the  belt  driven  machines.  Besides  greater  ease 
of  control,  less  complication,  and  less  space  required, 
the  motor  driven  centrifugals  have  the  advantage  of 
greater  output  and  more  uniform  product,  by  reason 
of  the  quicker  starting  and  stopping. 

Neither  Type  Superior  in  All  Cases 

The  advantage  will  usually  be  found  in  favor 
of  the  group  drive  in  connection  with  lighter  ma¬ 
chinery,  such  as  in  textile  mills,  canneries,  can  fac¬ 
tories,  etc.  Paper  making  presents  a  problem  in 
close  speed  control,  and  line  shaft  drives  are  often 
advantageous  in  paper  mills.  Many  other  situa¬ 
tions  might  be  mentioned  to  show  the  advantage  of 
the  unit  drive  in  some  industries,  and  without  doubt 
an  equal  number  to  prove  the  case  of  the  group 
drive  in  others. 

In  conclusion,  it  cannot  be  said  that  either  the 
unit  drive  or  the  line  shaft  drive  is  superior 
for  all  industries.  In  considering  the  question  for  a 
particular  case,  the  best  plan  to  follow  is  to  apply  the 
same  careful  study  as  would  be  used  in  the  selection 
of  any  other  producing  machine,  for  in  the  final 
analysis  the  purpose  of  a  plant  is  to  produce  at  a 
profit,  and  each  part  of  the  equipment  must  be  an 
effective  means  to  that  end. 
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Uniform  Accounting  for  Municipal  and  Private  Utilities 

The  Public  Is  Entitled  to  Know  Whether  a  Publicly  Owned  Utility  Is  Operated  as 
Economically  and  Efficiently  as  Some  Similar  Governmental  Unit 
^  V  or  Privately  Owned  Competitor 

By  PAUL  ELIEL 

Formerly  Director  San  Francisco  Bureau  of  Governmental  Research 


WHENEVER  a  public  ownership  campaign  is 
contemplated,  either  for  construction,  acqui¬ 
sition,  or  extension  of  a  utility,  the  argu¬ 
ments  of  supporters  and  opponents  revolve  around 
questions  of  relative  cost,  with  occasional  compari¬ 
sons  of  service  rendered.  Existing  projects  publicly 
owned  are  attacked  or  defended  with  all  the  assur¬ 
ance  that  comes  from  accounting  and  operating  data 
of  unquestioned  accuracy.  Yet  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  the  accounts  of  publicly  owned  utilities  are  main¬ 
tained  in  such  a  haphazard,  deplorable  or  incomplete 
fashion  that  accurate  statements  are  utterly  im¬ 
possible. 

When  the  comparative  method  is  resorted  to  in 
such  arguments,  the  situation  becomes  even  more 
confused.  As  a  rule  public  and  private  operating  re¬ 
sults  are  contrasted.  While  such  comparisons  may 
be  of  value,  one  seldom  hears  comparisons  made  be¬ 
tween  two  publicly  owned  utility  projects.  To  the 
citizen  and  taxpayer,  to  the  student  of  government, 
to  the  engineer  and  accountant,  to  the  investor,  such 
comparisons  prove  quite  as  interesting  as  those  more 
frequently  made. 

Comparisons  between  publicly  owned  projects 
are  but  infrequently  resorted  to,  because  of  the  fact 
that  in  so  many  instances  the  methods  of  accounting 
and  reporting  used  are  so  dissimilar  that  accurate 
comparisons  are  out  of  the  question.  The  average 
taxpayer,  however,  is  quite  as  much  interested  in 
knowing  whether  his  publicly  owned  utility,  which 
is  supplying  him  with  light,  water  or  some  other 
service,  is  operated  as  economically  and  efficiently 
as  a  similar  project  operated  by  some  adjacent  gov¬ 
ernmental  unit,  as  he  is  in  learning  of  the  results  of 
this  project  as  compared  with  some  privately  owned 
competitor. 

During  the  initial  stages  and  often  for  many 
years  following  the  inauguration  of  any  public  utility 
enterprise,  every  argument  as  to  success  or  failure 
naturally  revolves  on  the  question  of  whether  or  not 
the  project  is  actually  making  a  profit.  Thus  after 
almost  a  decade  of  operation  the  Municipal  Railroad 
in  San  Francisco  still  finds  its  way  to  the  front  page 
of  the  papers  at  not  infrequent  intervals  in  regard 
to  this  important  question.  Again,  it  is  doubtful  if 
most  of  the  citizens  of  Los  Angeles  know  today, 
or  ever  will  know,  at  least  until  all  of  the  Owens 
River  bonds  have  been  retired,  whether  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  aqueduct  system  is  actually  a  paying  enter¬ 
prise,  or  whether  it  is  an  extremely  costly  under¬ 
taking.  Convinced  they  are  of  its  value  from  an 
economic  standpoint,  and  they  have  little  objection 
to  raise  against  it  because  of  the  rates  charged,  but 
many  of  them  undoubtedly  do  not  know  that  a  great 


part  of  the  burden  of  fixed  charges  has  for  many 
years  been  canded  on  the  general  tax  rate. 

Laxity  of  Municipal  Accountants 

There  are  many  items  vital  to  the  sound  con¬ 
sideration  of  any  utility  entei-prise,  which  are  all  too 
frequently  entirely  omitted  from  discussion  of  pro¬ 
jects  publicly  owned.  These  questions  concern  them¬ 
selves  with  such  matters  as  the  actual  investment  in 
the  property,  the  depreciation  suffered  by  the  pro¬ 
perty  during  the  course  of  time,  other  accrued 
charges  and  credits,  and  the  value  of  the  interde¬ 
partmental  sei-vices  frequently  rendered  to  the  pub¬ 
licly  owned  utility  without  cost  to  it. 

While  the  last  of  these  items  may  assume  con¬ 
siderable  importance  and  might  in  certain  instances 
constitute  the  difference  between  financial  success 
and  a  very  real  loss,  it  is  on  the  first  items  that  the 
chief  importance  should  be  placed,  and  it  is  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  proper  handling  of  these  items  that 
a  uniform  system  of  accounting,  for  both  publicly 
and  privately  owned  utilities  would  render  the  maxi¬ 
mum  of  service. 

The  failure  to  develop  accepted  accounting  prac¬ 
tices  on  public  enterprises,  is  due  in  no  small  degree 
to  the  fundamental  difference  in  the  point  of  view 
of  officials  in  charge  of  the  construction  of  publicly 
owned  and  privately  owned  projects.  Since  the 
privately  owned  project  must,  if  it  is  to  justify  itself, 
earn  a  retuni  upon  its  cost,  proper  and  complete  ac¬ 
counting  for  all  of  the  elements  involved  is  of  vital 
interest  to  officers  and  owners.  In  a  publicly  owned 
project,  on  the  other  hand,  the  dominating  influence 
is  always  that  of  the  engineer.  The  accounting  fa¬ 
cilities  and  the  accounting  knowledge  of  most  public 
officials  is  abysmally  deficient.  Asset  and  liability, 
and  revenue  and  expenditure  accounting  is  to  them  a 
totally  unnecessary  refinement.  Cash  is  what  they 
are  interested  in.  If  the  accounting  officials  of  a  city 
are  certain  that  the  money  expended  for  a  munici¬ 
pally  owned  utility  is  honestly  spent,  they  care  little 
about  the  fine  points  of  accounting  distribution  and 
terminology. 

The  Engineer’s  Viewpoint 

The  engineer,  during  construction  at  least,  takes 
much  the  same  position.  He  is  concerned  principally 
with  questions  of  cash  costs  by  divisions  of  work, 
and  comparative  bare  unit  costs  on  comparable 
classes  of  construction,  usually  without  any  loading 
for  overhead  expense. 

The  true  accountant,  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  is 
to  obtain  through  his  books  a  clear  and  accurate 
picture  of  any  project  as  expressed  in  dollars  and 
cents,  is  interested  primarily  in  such  matters  as  the 
total  investment  segregated  into  directly  productive 
units  and  into  units  which  can  be  properly  handled 
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when  the  matter  of  depreciation  must  be  considered,  and  that  it  was  reasonable  to  assume  that  San  Di- 
As  already  pointed  out  the  municipal  accountant  is  ego  was  not  charging  a  sufficient  sum  to  depreciation, 
as  a  rule  a  total  stranger  to  such  refined  accounting  To  the  citizen  of  San  Diego,  however,  examining 
principles.  In  consequence,  he  usually  accepts  the  only  the  elementary  statements  issued  by  his  Water 
engineer’s  point  of  view  because  it  is  the  easier  way.  Department,  would  undoubtedly  come  the  thought 
and  important  and  fundamental  data  are  set  up  on  a  that  since  depreciation  was  showm  at  all,  it  must 
basis  which  makes  subsequent  accounting  control  if  undoubtedly  be  soundly  carried, 
not  impossible,  at  least  a  very  difficult  matter.  In  connection  with  the  Municipal  Railroad  of 

Some  California  Examples  Fi*ancisco  it  has  been  customary  to  set  aside 

A  few  examples  will  possibly  make  more  clear  fourteen  per  cent  of  the  gross  operating  revenue  to 
the  vital  importance  of  a  uniform  accounting  sys-  cover  depreciation.  The  reasons  for  establishing  the 
tern  for  both  publicly  and  privately  owmed  utilities,  depreciation  on  a  percentage  basis  are  not  pertinent 
The  City  of  Pasadena  has  for  many  years  operated  discussion,  but  the  fact  remains  that  since 

both  a  water  plant  and  an  electric  light  plant.  At  that  time,  on  numerous  occasions,  questions  have 
all  times  its  officials  have  made  a  most  consistent  arisen  as  to  the  adequacy  or  inadequacy  of  this 


and  thorough  effort  to  keep  citizens  accurately  in¬ 
formed  as  to  the  real  financial  situation  in  regard  to 
both  these  projects.  Certainly  no  city  in  California 
has  gone  further  in  the  publication  of  detailed 
reports  with  readily  understandable  explanatoiy 
statements  for  the  benefit  of  its  citizens.  For 
many  years,  however,  the  reports  of  the  water 
department  were  presented  on  a  basis  which  to 
one  familiar  with  accounting  principles,  raised 
serious  question  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  state¬ 
ment.  For  instance,  no  item  was  ever  included 
for  acciiied  bond  interest.  This  was  handled  as  a 
cash  transaction.  Nor  did  the  liability  side  of  the 
balance  sheet  contain  any  reference  to  accounts  pay¬ 
able,  nor  was  any  reserve  set  up  for  contingent  lia¬ 
bilities  on  account  of  outstanding  purchase  orders. 
Similarly  a  reserve  was  carried  for  bond  redemption, 
and  enough  was  annually  credited  to  this  amount  to 
retire  the  first  year’s  bonds  when  they  fell  due  for 
payment.  But  in  no  place  in  the  report  did  a  state¬ 
ment  appear  indicating  that  the  result  of  the  first 
five  years  of  operating  would  merely  place  a  suffi¬ 
cient  sum  in  this  reserve  to  retire  the  first  year’s 
bonds  and  that  thereafter  either  the  extension  and 
maintenance  program  would  have  to  be  seriously 
limited  or  redemption  carried  upon  the  tax  rate. 

Pasadena  was  always  very  accurate  and  as  scien¬ 
tific  as  possible  in  connection  with  accruing  its  de¬ 
preciation  charges.  On  this  water  system  which  was 
carried  several  years  ago  as  a  total  investment  of 
approximately  a  million  and  a  half  dollars,  they 
charged  about  $55,000  annually  to  depreciation. 
The  City  of  San  Diego,  on  the  other  hand,  never  felt 
called  upon  to  make  such  careful  and  precise  state¬ 
ments.  A  general  operating  statement  and  an  ex¬ 
tremely  elementai  y  balance  sheet,  were  the  sum  total 
of  San  Diego’s  explanatory  matter  as  to  their  water 
supply  project.  The  interesting  point  in  this  con¬ 
nection,  however,  is  that  San  Diego  on  a  system 
carried  on  the  books  at  about  seven  million  dollars, 
charged  annually  to  depreciation  about  $80,000  as 
compared  with  Pasadena’s  $55,000  for  a  million  and 
a  half  dollar  project.  Because  of  the  fragmentary 
nature  of  the  San  Diego  report,  it  was  impossible  to 
know  whether  the  depreciation  was  ample,  on  what 
basis  it  was  accrued,  and  in  fact  any  of  the  details 
necessary  to  reach  a  sound  judgment.  Inspecting 
the  statements  of  the  two  cities,  one  would  naturally 
feel  that  the  Pasadena  statement  was  more  accurate 


amount. 

Another  example  of  the  dangers  of  improper 
accounting  in  a  publicly  owned  project  comes  to 
mind  in  connection  with  the  Hetch  Hetchy  project. 
'The  cost  of  construction  of  this  project  is  carried 
according  to  the  engineer’s  primary  interests,  namely 
the  cost  by  physical  divisions  of  the  work.  Classi¬ 
fication  of  these  costs  by  functional  operating  units 
is  not  shown,  nor  is  any  effort  made  to  separate  that 
portion  of  the  investment  properly  chargeable  to 
water  from  that  portion  properly  chargeable  to  the 
power  enterprise.  It  is  doubtful  whether  under 
any  circumstances  it  will  be  possible  to  segre¬ 
gate  these  items  at  some  time  in  the  future  in  order 
to  allocate  the  income  and  expense  of  the  system 
when  it  becomes  an  actual  going  concern,  and  it  is 
doubtful  whether  it  will  be  possible  to  accurately 
set  up  the  proper  depreciation  charges  on  the  various 
elements  comprising  this  enormous  undertaking. 

The  Logical  Remedy 

Even  though  real  thought  and  effort  has  been 
expended  on  the  accounting  practices  of  a  publicly 
owned  utility,  much  of  the  value  of  this  work  is  lost 
because  of  the  variation  between  these  accounts  and 
those  of  utilities  now  handling  their  accounts  under 
the  uniform  classification  provided  by  the  Railroad 
Commission. 

If  space  w’ere  available  a  number  of  other  in¬ 
stances  could  be  alluded  to  which  would  merely  serve 
to  reinforce  the  argument  for  the  necessity  of  a  uni¬ 
form  system  of  accounting  for  both  publicly  and 
privately  owned  utilities.  It  is  only  through  such  a 
medium  and  by  such  means  that  the  citizen  taxpayer 
can  be  protected  in  the  expenditure  of  the  capital 
funds  which  he  supplies;  that  he  can  secure  reliable 
and  accurate  information  as  to  operating  costs,  and 
that  he  can  compare  the  results  of  operations,  not 
only  on  his  publicly  owned  project,  but  also  with 
other  utilities  publicly  and  privately  owned.  If 
public  officials  will  not  assume  the  responsibility  of 
providing  accurate  and  uniform  information  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  expenditure  of  funds  of  which  they  are 
stewards  and  trustees,  as  well  as  the  results  of 
operation  of  properties  under  their  control,  then  the 
interests  of  the  citizen-stockholders  demand  that 
publicly  owned  utilities  conform  in  their  accounting 
practices  to  the  principles  laid  down  by  the  Railroad 
Commission  for  privately  operated  companies. 
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Some  Important  Recent  Developments  in  Western  Water  Law 

A  Discussion  of  the  Cases  Handed  Down  By  the  Supreme  Courts  of  the  Western 
States  During  the  Past  Fifteen  Months  Which  Have  an  Important  Bearing 
Upon  the  Power  Company,  Irrigationist  and  Industrial  Plant 

By  A.  E.  CHANDLER 
San  Francisco 


From  the  farmer  whose  crops  depend  upon  the  life- 
giving  fluid  which  flows  from  the  irrigation  ditch  upon 
his  land,  from  the  power  company,  the  •wheels  of  whose 
generators  are  set  in  motion  by  this  same  water,  to  the  in¬ 
dustrial  plant  which  is  dependent  both  upon  the  power  to 
operate  its  machinery  and  the  water  for  its  manufacturing 
processes,  the  question  of  water  rights  and  water  law  is  of 
prime  importance.  Mines,  factories,  lumber  mills,  irrigation 
districts,  municipalities,  central  stations — all  of  these  may 
be  vitally  affected  by  a  single  judicial  interpretation  of  the 
existing  laws.  The  following  notes  represent  the  most  re¬ 
cent  developments  involving  water  rights.  They  are 
restricted  to  those  cases  decided  by  the  supreme  courts  of  the 
western  states  during  the  past  fifteen  months,  which  present 
new  legal  points. 

CITY  OF  SAN  BERNARDINO  VS.  CITY  OF  RIVERSIDE, 
(Supreme  Court  of  California)  198  Pacific  Reporter  784. 
(Decided  June  3,  1921.) 

This  case  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  cases  of 
recent  years  dealing  with  underground  waters.  As  the  water 
supply  of  two  municipalities  was  involved,  the  case  was  pre¬ 
sented  with  great  care.  The  findings  in  the  case  prepared  by 
the  lower  court  cover  three  hundred  pages  in  the  printed 
transcript,  thus  indicating  the  amount  of  technical  evidence 
which  was  introduced.  The  opinion  is  valuable  not  only  for 
its  statement  of  new  points  involved,  but  likewise  for  its  sum¬ 
mary  of  established  principles  regarding  the  diversion  and 
use  of  percolating  waters.  On  account  of  the  claims  made 
by  owners  of  land  overlying  percolating  waters  in  regard 
to  probable  injury  resulting  from  storage  of  surface  waters, 
the  subject  of  rights  in  percolating  waters  is  becoming  of 
more  ard  more  interest  to  power  companies  engaged  in 
storage. 

Pari  of  the  opinion  dealing  with  the  definition  of  “sur¬ 
plus”  waters  is  so  important  from  the  engineering  standpoint 
that  it  is  given  herein  in  full.  The  lower  court  had  defined 
“surplus”  water  as  follows: 

“The  word  ‘surplus’  used  in  this  judgment  means,  and 
for  all  purposes  of  this  judgment  shall  be  deemed  to  mean, 
that  condition  of  the  San  Bernardino  artesian  basin  which 
exists  when  the  average  annual  feed  to  the  basin  or  water 
crop,  that  is,  all  water  which  rightfully  and  properly  reaches 
and  replenishes  the  basin,  exceeds,  for  any  year  or  period  of 
years,  the  aggregate  of  all  the  artificial  rightful  drafts,  to¬ 
gether  with  all  the  natural  drafts,  made  on  said  basin  during 
the  same  period;  and  a  ‘deficiency,’  as  that  word  is  used  in 
this  judgment,  exists  during  such  times  as  there  is  not  a  sur¬ 
plus,  as  herein  defined.” 

In  commenting  upon  this,  the  Supreme  Court  says: 

“We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  aforesaid  definition  of 
the  word  ‘surplus’  prescribes  an  impractical  and  unwo.’kable 
plan  for  the  determination  of  the  question,  whether  there  is 
or  is  not  a  surplus.  The  court  must  first  ascertain  ‘the 
average  annual  feed’  to  the  basin  from  water  ‘rightfully  and 
properly’  reaching  it  and  ‘replenishing’  it,  for  any  year  or 
period  of  years.  This  obviously  refers  to  the  ‘average  annual’ 
rainfall  on  the  watershed,  and  to  the  part  thereof  which 
reaches  and  replenishes  the  basin.  The  findings  show  the  diffi¬ 
culties  attending  this  inquiry.  The  annual  rainfall  has  varied 
from  37.51  inches  in  1883-84  to  7.49  inches  in  1898-99.  The 
average  annual  rainfall  at  San  Bernardino  from  July  1,  1871, 
to  July  1,  1916,  was  16.2  inches  per  year.  From  1893-94  to 
1899-1900,  the  yearly  average  was  only  11.09  inches.  The 
water  which  sinks  into  the  debris  cones  and  percolates  under 


ground  toward  the  outlet  moves  at  the  rate  of  only  2  miles 
in  a  year,  and  it  is  several  years  before  it  reaches  the  points 
where  Warm  creek  rises,  and  where  the  wells  of  the  parties 
are  located.  Hence  neither  the  rain  of  a  wet  year  nor  the  de¬ 
crease  in  a  dry  year  becomes  manifest  in  Die  water  level  at 
Warm  creek  and  at  the  •wells  in  question  for  several  years 
afterward. 

“There  are  no  practical  means  of  ascertaining  the  total 
annual  rainfall  on  the  watershed.  No  records  are  kept,  ex¬ 
cept  in  San  Bernardino  and  a  few  other  places.  We  may 
judicially  take  knowledge  that  the  amount  varies  g^reatly  in 
different  parts  of  the  watershed;  that  in  Die  high  mountains 
it  will  usually  greatly  exceed  the  fall  in  the  basin;  that 
cloudbursts  niay  occur  in  one  of  the  canyons  when  there  is 
a  mere  sprinkle  in  other  parts  of  the  range,  and  that,  even 
in  a  general  storm,  the  rain  may  be  heavy  at  one  place  and 
light  in  others  wiDiout  any  cause  except  the  course  of  the 
winds,  the  conformation  of  the  mountains,  and  the  like,  and 
that  a  slight  change  in  the  direction  of  the  wind  will  mater¬ 
ially  affect  the  rainfall  in  the  different  places  affected.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  period  from  1881  to  1916,  the  rainfall  at  San  Ber¬ 
nardino  was  16.41  inches,  and  that  at  Riverside  11.02  inches. 
The  two  cities  are  about  20  miles  apart,  on  the  same  general 
plateau,  and  with  about  one  hundred  feet  difference  in  ele¬ 
vation.  To  ascertain  with  even  approximate  accuracy  the 
rainfall  on  the  entire  watershed  for  any  year  a  large  number 
of  additional  daily  records  must  be  kept,  and  great  expense 
must  be  incurred  therefor. 

“The  actual  increase  to  the  waters  of  the  basin  in  any 
one  year  cannot  be  measured  by  the  rainfall  for  that  year. 
During  a  heavy  general  rain  a  large  proportion  of  the  pre¬ 
cipitation  flows  down  from  the  canyons  in  the  channels  of  the 
surface  streams  and  through  the  outlet  of  the  basin  without 
ever  sinking  below  the  surface.  It  is  impossible  to  measure 
these  flood  waters.  Such  a  flood  may  constitute  the  major 
portion  of  the  seasonal  rainfall.  In  another  seas<  the  rains 
may  come  more  regularly  and  evenly  but  in  the  same  quan¬ 
tity,  so  that  a  very  large  portion  of  it  sinks  into  the  basin, 
and  none  runs  off.  In  the  drier  seasons  the  rain  may  practi¬ 
cally  all  evaporate,  and  none  of  the  waters  thereof  reach  the 
basin.  The  amount  of  such  evaporation  cannot  be  measured. 
It  will  vary  from  time  to  Dme,  according  to  the  humidity  or 
aridity  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  amount  of  sunshine. 

“From  these  facts,  all  of  which  appear  in  the  findings, 
it  is  apparent  that  the  first  factor  in  the  computation  of  the 
surplus,  the  amount  of  water  rightfully  and  properly  reach¬ 
ing  the  basin,  cannot  be  ascertained.” 

The  entire  opinion  is  summarized  by  the  court  as  follows: 

“The  briefs  contain  1,700  printed  pages,  and  they  dis¬ 
cuss  many  minor  points  which  we  have  not  noticed.  We  do 
not  consider  them  essential  to  any  of  the  points  we  have  de¬ 
cided,  nor  necessary  for  the  g^uidance  of  the  trial  court  in 
future  proceedings.  Our  conclusions  upon  the  more  important 
questions  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

(a)  With  respect  to  the  waters  taken  from  the  arte¬ 
sian  basin  for  public  use,  each  party  stands  in  the  character 
of  an  appropriator,  and  its  rights  therein  are  to  be  determineti 
by  the  law  relating  to  appropriators,  and  are  not  to  be  meas¬ 
ured  either  by  the  law  regarding  riparian  rights  or  by  the  law 
concerning  the  rights  of  the  landow’ner  in  water  underlying 
his  land. 

(b)  In  this  action  the  court  should  not  undertake  to 
provide  for  the  future  apportionment  of  the  waters  of  the  ar¬ 
tesian  basin  or  for  the  ascertainment  of  a  surplus  or  defi¬ 
ciency,  but  should  confine  itself  to  the  adjudication  of  the 
existing  rights  and  priorities  of  the  parties  to  the  action  in 
the  waters  involved.  The  judgment  should  state  the  quantity 
of  w’ater  to  which  each  party  is  entitled,  and  should  not  leave 
such  quantity  indefinite  or  dependent  on  future  needs,  events, 
or  conditions. 

(c)  The  judgment  .should  not  make  any  declaration  of 
the  right  of  any  party  to  take  in  the  future  any  water  to 
which  it  has  no  present  right. 
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(d)  The  plaintiff  is  not  substituted  to  nor  entitled  to 
use  the  water  or  water  rights  of  the  owners  of  land  within 
its  limits  unless  it  has  acquired  such  right  directly  or  indi¬ 
rectly  from  such  landowners,  and  then  only  for  use  on  the  par¬ 
ticular  land  of  such  owner. 

(e)  The  measure  of  a  water  right  acquired  by  taking 
and  using  the  water  extends  only  to  the  quantity  actually 
theretofore  applied  to  beneficial  uses,  and  includes  no  right  to 
take  additional  water  in  the  future.” 

TOWN  OF  ANTIOCH  VS.  WILLIAMS  IRRIGATION  DIS¬ 
TRICT,  (Supreme  Court  of  California).  Decided  March 
23,  1922. 

(The  following  comment  is  taken  from  the  opinion  as 
reported  in  The  Recorder  of  March  28,  1922.) 

The  Antioch  case  is  noteworthy  as  it  deals  with  condi¬ 
tions  very  different  from  those  presented  in  the  ordinary 
water  right  controversy.  The  Town  of  Antioch  is  situated 
on  the  San  Joaquin  River,  a  few  miles  above  Suisan  Bay. 
The  San  Joaquin  River  is  connected  by  two  sloughs  with  the 
Sacramento  River.  The  town  initiated  proceedings  to  enjoin 
twenty-seven  defendants  from  diverting  water  from  the  Sac¬ 
ramento  River  above  the  City  of  Sacramento.  The  claim  of 
the  town  was  that  prior  to  the  diversions  by  said  defendants, 
it  w’as  able  to  take  water  from  the  San  Joaquin  River  un¬ 
contaminated  by  the  salt  water  from  the  bay,  but  that  since 
the  diversions  of  the  defendants  W’ere  initiated,  and  especially 
in  the  dry  year  of  1919,  said  diversions  had  so  decreased  the 
natural  flow  of  the  Sacramento  that  the  salt  water  of  Suisun 
Bay  was  brought  on  the  tides  to  Antioch,  and  thus  contam¬ 
inated  its  water  supply. 

The  town  based  its  superior  claim  upon  its  riparian  right 
as  a  municipality  and  likewise  upon  its  prior  appropriation. 
The  lower  court  held  that  a  town  could  not  base  a  riparian 
right  upMJn  the  mere  fact  that  it  was  situated  upon  a  stream. 
It  held,  however,  that  its  right  by  appropriation  was  sufficient 
upon  which  to  base  an  order  enjoining  the  defendants 
“from  diverting  so  much  water  from  the  Sacramento  River 
and  its  tributaries,  to  non-riparian  land,  that  the  amount  of 
water  flowing  past  the  city  of  Sacramento,  in  the  County  of 
Sacramento,  State  of  California,  shall  be  less  than  3,500  cubic 
feet  per  second.”  As  the  toAvn  claimed  the  right  to  divert 
only  .77  cubic  feet  per  second,  the  order  of  the  lower  court 
necessitated  an  allowance  of  water  four  thousand  times  the 
diversion  by  the  towm. 

The  opinion  now  under  comment  was  handed  down  on 
re-hearing.  ITie  original  opinion  was  delivered  on  Sept.  13, 
1921,  and  is  reported  in  62  Cal.  Dec.  321.  The  present  opinion 
is  practically  the  same  as  the  original  opinion  with  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  comments  disposing  of  certain  Texas  cases  called  to 
the  attention  of  the  court  at  the  time  of  the  re-argument. 

The  rehearing  seems  to  have  been  granted  on  account 
of  the  showing  of  those  interested  in  delta  lands.  A  great 
number  of  delta  land  owners  intervened  in  the  case  but  did 
not  ask  for  a  temporary  restraining  order,  which  alone  was 
before  the  Supreme  Court  for  consideration. 

The  Supreme  Court  disposes  of  the  contention  that  the 
city  is  entitled  to  riparian  rights  as  follows: 

“The  fact  that  the  city  of  Antioch  is  situated  upon  the 
San  Joaquin  River  is  wholly  immaterial  in  the  consideration 
of  its  rights  in  this  case.  The  rights  in  a  stream  or  body  of 
water  which  attach  to  land  because  it  abuts  thereon  are  not 
of  a  political  nature,  but  are  private  rights.  They  are  vested 
exclusively  and  only  in  the  owner  of  the  abutting  land  and 
they  extend  only  to  the  use  of  the  water  upon  the  abutting 
land  and  none  other.  There  are  cases  in  some  of  the  eastern 
states  which,  upon  somewhat  strained  reasoning,  have  held 
that  a  municipality  whose  boundaries  extend  to  a  stream  of 
water  has  some  rights  by  reason  of  that  situation,  to  apply 
the  water  of  the  stream  to  public  uses  within  the  city,  rights 
similar  in  nature  to  that  of  a  riparian  proprietor  to  use  the 
water  of  such  .stream  upon  his  land.  We  need  not  go  into  the 
discussion  of  the  soundness  of  the  reasoning  of  those  cases. 
The  litigation  which  has  arisen  in  this  state  from  the  doctrine 
of  riparian  rights  has  been  of  great  volume  and  it  is  suffi¬ 


cient  to  warn  us  that  we  should  not  extend  the  doctrine  so 
as  to  make  it  political  and  confer  upon  cities  abutting  on  a 
stream,  but  owning  no  land  abutting  thereon.  Such  cases  are 
contrary  to  the  common  law  doctrine  as  settled  in  this  state 
whereby  such  rights  are  confined  exclusively  to  the  owner 
of  the  abutting  land  and  are  wholly  of  a  private  nature.  TTie 
stotus  of  the  city  of  Antioch  in  this  action,  therefore,  and  its 
rights  in  the  San  Joaquin  River  are  those  of  a  diverter  and 
user  of  the  water  thereof  for  beneficial  purposes,  and  nothing 
more.  (San  Bernardino  vs.  Riverside,  198  Pac.  787,  clauses 
1,  3,  9  and  10a.)” 

The  following  paragraph  clearly  states  the  conclusion 
of  the  court  in  reversing  the  order  of  the  lower  court: 

“Our  conclusion  is  that  an  appropriator  of  fresh  water 
from  one  of  these  streams  at  a  point  near  its  outlet  to  the 
.sea,  does  not,  by  such  appropriation,  acquire  the  right  to  in¬ 
sist  that  subsequent  appropriators  above  shall  leave  enough 
water  flowing  in  the  stream  to  hold  the  salt  water  of  the  in¬ 
coming  tides  below  his  point  of  diversion.  Further  than  this 
we  need  not  go.” 

HOLMES  VS.  NAY,  (California  Supreme  Court)  199  Pac. 
325.  (Decided  June  16,  1921.) 

SAN  JOAQUIN  AND  KINGS  RIVER  CANAL  AND  IRRI- 
GATION  CO.  VS.  WORSWICK,  (California  Supreme 
Court)  203  Pac.  Rep.  999.  (Decided  January  4,  1922.) 

In  1901,  the  Supreme  Court  of  California,  in  Cave  vs. 
Tyler,  133  Cal.  566,  held  that  in  order  to  secure  the  benefits 
of  the  Congressional  Act  of  July  26,  1866,  the  appropriation 
had  to  be  made  upon  government  land.  Regardless  of  the 
opinion  in  the  Cave  case,  there  seems  to  have  been  a  general 
acceptance  of  the  rule  that  the  rights  of  the  appropriator  are 
superior  to  those  of  the  riparian  owner  where  the  former  had 
initiated  his  appropriation  while  the  riparian  land  in  ques¬ 
tion  was  unentered  public  land.  This  statement  of  the  rule 
was  based  on  the  thought  that  the  act  of  1866  was  practically 
a  waiver  of  the  riparian  rights  of  the  government  in  favor 
of  appropriations  made  upon  the  stream,  and  that,  therefore, 
it  made  no  difference  whether  the  appropriation  was  made 
upon  public  land  or  upon  private  land.  The  Nay  case  and 
the  Worswick  case,  here  under  comment,  reaffirmed  the  rule 
laid  down  in  Cave  vs.  Tyler. 

As  most  power  projects  are  upon  public  lands,  the  two 
opinions  will  have  but  little  bearing  upon  them.  For  those 
projects,  however,  which  were  initiated  by  appropriation  upon 
private  land,  the  opinions  are  of  great  moment  as  the  entry 
of  public  lands  above  such  diversions  will  gpve  the  entryman 
riparian  rights  superior  to  the  appropriation  by  the  power 
company. 

In  the  Worswick  case,  plaintiff  also  sought  to  have  the 
Desert  Land  Act  of  March  3,  1877  construed  as  a  waiver  of 
all  riparian  rights  in  public  lands  unentered  as  of  that  date. 
The  Supreme  Court  of  Oregon,  in  Hough  vs.  Porter,  98  Pac. 
1083,  had  so  held.  TTie  Supreme  Court  of  California,  how’- 
ever,  refused  to  follow  the  Oregon  court.  In  passing,  it  is 
noteworthy  to  state  that  the 'Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  in  Boquilas  Cattle  Co.  vs.  Curtis,  213  U.  S.  339,  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Oregon  decision  as  one  rendered  on  plausible 
grounds,  but  as  the  Curtis  case  dealt  with  Arizona  conditions, 
it  was  not  necessary  for  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  to  pass  upon  the  question  of  riparian  rights. 

COOK  VS.  EVANS,  (Supreme  Court  of  South  Dakota)  185 
Northwestern  Reporter  262.  (Decided  November  10,  1921.) 

The  noteworthy  feature  of  this  case  is  that  the  Supreme 
Court  of  South  Dakota,  in  passing  upon  the  provisions  of  the 
Desert  Land  Act,  reached  the  same  conclusion  as  did  the 
Oregon  Supreme  Court  in  Hough  vs.  Porter  (referred  to  in 
commenting  upon  the  Worswick  case).  The  conclusion  is 
thus  stated  by  the  Court: . 

“We  are  called  upon  to  decide  for  the  first  time  the 
effect  of  the  Act  of  March  3,  1877.  Reading  that  act  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  previous  acts  of  Congress  in  relation  to 
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public  lands,  we  are  of  the  opinion,  as  held  in  Hough  vs.  Por¬ 
ter,  51  Or.  318,  95  Pac.  732,  98  Pac.  1083,  102  Pac.  728,  that 
by  said  act.  Congress  did  sever  from  all  public  lands  not 
then  lawfully  entered  upon,  all  rights  to  the  use  of  the  waters 
adjacent  thereto  except  the  riparian  rights  to  use  such  waters 
for  domestic  purposes;  and  that  the  government,  by  said  act, 
did  dedicate  to  the  public,  and  thus  render  subject  to  appro¬ 
priation  in  accordance  with  existing  or  future  laws  and  cus¬ 
toms,  for  irrigation,  mining,  manufacturing,  and  other  proper 
purposes,  all  remaining  public  waters.  The  reasoning  in  the 
opinion  in  Hough  vs.  Porter,  supra,  is  so  lucid  and  convincing 
that  we  feel  justified  in  resting  our  ruling  thereon  without 
referring  to  other  authorities  except  those  cited  in  such  opin¬ 
ion.  Unless,  upon  further  hearing  of  this  case,  it  shall  be 
found  that  some  of  those  who  are  claiming  riparian  rights 
to  the  waters  of  Spearfish  creek  made  their  entries  after 
February  28,  1877,  and  prior  to  March  3,  1877,  all  questions 
of  riparian  rights  to  the  waters  of  this  stream  wall  be  re- 
m.oved  from  this  case.” 

METTLER  VS.  AMES  REALTY  CO.,  (Supreme  Court  of 
Montana)  201  Pac.  702.  (Decided  October  24,  1921.) 

Text  writers  in  listing  the  western  states  which  have 
abrogated  the  riparian  doctrine  have  placed  Montana  in  the 
doubtful  list.  By  its  opinion  in  the  Mettler  case,  however, 
the  Supreme  Coux.  jf  Montana  has  placed  that  state  among 
those  following  the  doctrine  of  prior  appropriation  only.  The 
opinion  splendidly  presents  the  arguments  in  favor  of  the  ab¬ 
rogation  of  the  riparian  right  and  concludes  as  follows: 

“It  is  submitted  that  the  policy  established  by  the 
measures  above  is  irreconcilable  with  the  application  of  the 
doctrine  of  riparian  rights  even  in  the  modified  form  in  which 
that  doctrine  now  prevails  in  the  states  adhering  to  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  rule;  that  our  Constitution  and  statutes  proceed  upon 
the  theory  that  artificial  irrigation  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  the  successful  cultivation  of  large  areas  of  land  Avithin  the 
state;  that  the  doctrine  of  appropriation  was  born  of  the 
necessities  of  this  state  and  its  people;  and  that  it  was  in¬ 
tended  to  be  permanent  in  its  character,  exclusive  in  its  opera¬ 
tion,  and  to  fix  the  status  of  water  rights  in  this  common¬ 
wealth . 

“Our  conclusion  is  that  the  common  law  doctrine  of 
riparian  rights  has  never  prevailed  in  Montana  since  the  en¬ 
actment  of  the  Bannack  Statutes  in  1865;  that  it  is  unsuited 
to  the  conditions  here;  and  that  the  complaint  in  this  action 
does  not  state  facts  sufficient  to  entitle  the  plaintiff  to  relief.” 

HORNE  VS.  UTAH  OIL  REFINING  CO.,  (Supreme  Court  of 
Utah)  202  Pac.  Reporter  815.  (Decided  October  8,  1921.) 

With  the  exception  of  California  and  probably  Washing¬ 
ton,  all  of  the  western  states  have  continued  to  recog;nize  the 
common  law  rule  regarding  the  use  of  percolating  waters. 
In  the  Horne  case,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Utah  has  followed 
California  in  establishing  the  “correlative  rule.”  The  words 
of  the  Court  are: 

“As  a  prelude  to  this  phase  of  the  case,  we  refer  to  the 
conflicting  doctrines  of  the  old  common  law,  one  to  the  effect 
that  he  who  owns  the  soil  owns  it  to  the  lowest  depth,  and  the 
other  that  he  who  owns  soil  owns  the  percolating  waters 
therein,  and  may  use  the  same  as  he  pleases,  even  though  he 
thereby  diverts  and  appropriates  water  percolating  in  the 
land  of  an  adjacent  proprietor.  The  two  doctrines  are  in 
hopeless  conflict,  and  utterly  incompatible  one  with  the  other. 
This,  perhaps,  has  had  more  to  do  than  anything  else  in  evolv¬ 
ing  what  is  now  known  as  the  American  doctrine — the  doc¬ 
trine  of  reasonable  use.  This  doctrine  recognizes  the  cor¬ 
relative  rights  of  adjacent  landoAvners  to  the  underground 
waters  percolating  in  and  through  their  respective  tracts  of 
land.” 

The  conclusion  of  the  court  follows: 

“In  view  of  the  contention  usually  made  by  those  who 
insist  that  the  doctrine  of  correlative  rights  is  inconsistent 
AAith  the  maxim,  cujus  est  solum,  etc.,  I  am  constrained  to 
make  the  further  observation  that  the  doctrine  of  correlative 
right,  in  my  opinion,  is  far  more  consistent  with  the  maxim  re¬ 
ferred  to  than  is  the  doctrine  that  he  who  owns  the  soil  not 
only  owns  the  percolating  water  therein,  but  also  can  deprive 
an  adjoining  proprietor  of  a  similar  right  by  diverting  the 
water  from  his  land  and  successfullly  defend  the  wrong  on 


the  grounds  that  it  is  damnum  absque  injuria.  Indeed,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  doctrine  of  correlative  rights  or  reason¬ 
able  use  is  the  nearest  approach  that  can  be  made  towards  • 
a  literal  application  of  the  maxim,  cujus  est  solum,  etc.,  as 
far  as  underground  percolating  water  is  concerned. 

“The  ^  best  considered  modern  'authorities  seem  to  be 
overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  the  doctrine  of  correlative  rights 
in  cases  of  this  kind.  For  this  reason,  as  well  as  upon  a  care¬ 
ful  consideration  of  the  equities  of  the  case,  the  court  is  of 
the  opinion  that  plaintiffs’  complaint  states  a  cause  of  action 
for  equitable  relief,  and  that  defendant’s  general  demurrer 
thereto  was  properly  overruled.” 

TULARE  WATER  COMPANY  VS.  STATE  WATER  COM¬ 
MISSION,  (Supreme  Ckmrt  of  California)  202  Pac.  874. 
(Decided  December  12,  1921.) 

The  Water  Commission  Act  of  California  may  be  di¬ 
vided  into  three  distinct  divisions.  Sections  11  to  23  inclus¬ 
ive  deal  with  the  acquisition  of  rights  by  appropriation.  Sec¬ 
tions  24  to  36  inclusive  deal  with  the  determination  of  exist¬ 
ing  rights  by  appropriation.  Sections  37  to  37E  inclusive 
deal  with  the  distribution  of  water  among  those  entitled  to 
its  use  as  shoum  by  the  determination  of  existing  rights. 

In  general  the  Water  Commission  Act  closely  follows 
statutes  of  similar  intent  in  other  states.  Under  the  Water 
Conunission  Act  the  appropriation  of  water  is  now  initiated 
by  application  to  the  Commission,  just  as  in  other  states  it  is 
initiated  by  application  to  a  commission  or  to  the  state  engi¬ 
neer,  as  the  office  in  most  western  states  is  called. 

'Fhe  Commission  is  given  authority  to  reject  applications, 
and  in  states  other  than  California  the  statute  provides  that 
an  appeal  will  li^  from  action  by  the  Conunission  to  the 
Courts.  The  California  statute  is  silent  on  this  point,  but  it 
was  the  practice  of  the  original  Commission  to  consider  that 
an  appeal  would  lie  from  its  action  upon  an  application  to 
the  Courts.  The  question  was  raised  for  the  first  time  when 
the  State  Water  Commission  rejected  the  application  of  the 
Tulare  Water  Company  on  the  ground  that  water  reached  the 
proposed  point  of  diversion  at  such  infrequent  intervals  as 
to  make  the  project  not  feasible.  The  Tulare  Water  Company, 
after  the  rejection  of  the  application,  instituted  a  proceeding 
in  mandamus  before  the  Superior  Court  of  the  City  and 
County  of  San  Francisco  to  compel  the  approval  of  the  appli¬ 
cation  and  the  granting  of  a  permit  thereunder.  As  this  was 
'  the  first  case  in  which  a  writ  of  mandate  was  sought,  the 
attorney  for  the  Conunission  very  properly  sought  a  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  question  as  to  whether  a  writ  of  mandate 
would  lie  against  the  Commission.  The  Superior  Court  of 
the  City  and  County  of  San  Fi-ancisco  held  that  the  writ  could 
not  be  issued  against  the  Commission,  but  the  Court  of  Appeal 
and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  held  to  the  contrary. 

The  closing  paragraphs  of  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme 
Court  are  as  follows: 

“The.se  citations  are  at  least  sufficient  authority  for 
holding  in  the  matter  before  us  that  the  trial  court  was  in 
error  in  sustaining  the  demurrer  to  the  petition  for  writ  of 
mandate.  All  the  allegations  of  the  petition  must  be  taken  as 
true  on  demurrer,  and  such  petition  alleged  all  the  facts  re¬ 
quired  to  entitle  the  petitioners  to  the  relief  demanded. 

“The  judgment  is  reversed  as  to  the  proceeding  for 
writ  of  mandate,  with  direction  to  the  trial  court  to  overrule 
the  demurrer  and  hear  the  cause  on  the  merits.” 

It  is  clear  from  the  above  that  the  opinion  simply  holds 
that  the  Tulare  Water  Company  is  entitled  to  have  the  re¬ 
jection  of  its  application  heard  in  the  Superior  Court  on  its 
merits.  The  opinion,  therefore,  places  the  California  Water 
Commission  (now  the  Division  of  Water  Rights  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Works)  upon  the  same  basis  as  similar  offices 
in  other  states,  that  is,  that  one  aggrieved  by  the  action  of 
the  Commission  upon  an  application  may  have  the  matter 
heard  in  the  regfular  courts  upon  its  merits. 
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Self  Improvement  in  Salesmanship 


A  University  Study  Course  for  the  Man  who  Meets  the  Public  in 

Every  Line  of  Business 


By  MOLLIAM  A.  RUSSELL 

Professor  of  Sales  Managrement  and  Adyertisinr,  University  of  WashinKton 


THE  BUYER  OF  THE  GOODS 
Under  the  guidance  of  the  writer  several  of  his 
students  recently  conducted  some  investigations  into 
certain  characteristics  of  modem  advertising.  One 
of  these  showed  that  over  94  per  cent  of  display 
advertising  in  a  given  date’s  issues  of  twelve  general 
magazines  were  illustrated,  being  devoted  primarily 
to  so-called  short-circuit  appeals,  and  that  only  45 
per  cent  carried  so-called  reason-why  copy  which  in 
the  case  of  the  illustrated  advertisements  occupied 
practically  always  a  subordinate  position. 

Dr.  Kitson,  Professor  of  Psychology  in  Indiana 
University,  ably  expresses  the  reason  for  this  by 
stating:  “In  fact,  in  many  sales  where  -reason  is 
involved  it  plays  only  a  secondary  role.  The  buyer 
bases  his  decision  chiefly  upon  feeling.  Then,  be¬ 
cause  he  likes  to  regard  himself  as  a  hai’d-headed 
man  who  must  be  ‘shown’  he  tries  to  justify  his  de¬ 
cision  by  reason.  He  uses  it  as  a  sop  to  his  rational¬ 
izing  conscience.  Experienced  salesmen  have  dis¬ 
covered  this  fact  about  human  nature,  and  they  often 
use  ‘reasonable’  arguments  principally  as  a  means  of 
justifying  the  choice  which  they  know  the  buyer 
has  already  implicitly  made  through  feeling.’’ 

But  if  this  is  the  case,  and  if,  as  seems  to  be 
proven  by  unbiased  investigation  and  experience, 
reason  is  the  least  important  element  in  buying, 
what  then  are  the  motives  which  impel  people  to  buy 
and  to  exercise  their  choice  when  buying? 

In  a  broad  way,  the  buying  motives  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  at  large  have  three  sources,  inheritances  from  a 
line  of  previous  generations;  traditions  and  estab¬ 
lished  usages  of  the  social  gi’oup  or  class  to  which 
the  buyer  belongs ;  and  individual  habits  formed  dur¬ 
ing  his  own  lifetime.  The  first  of  these  we  shall  dis¬ 
cuss  in  the  present  article. 

Instinctive  Motives 

To  recount  here  the  probable  origin  of  instincts 
in  man  would  lead  us  much  too  far  afield.  Suffice 
to  state  that  from  the  standpoint  agreed  upon  by 
leading  exponents  of  modem,  so-called  behaviorist, 
psychology,  an  instinctive  act  of  man  is  explained 
and  defined  as  a  complicated  act  of  an  hereditary 
nature,  having  a  definite  end  or  purpose,  although 
the  man  himself  may  not  be  conscious  of  this  pur¬ 
pose,  and  accompanied  by  a  characteristic  feeling  or 
emotion. 

The  question  of  instincts  has  received  the  most 
intense  study  within  the  last  two  decades.  Professor 
Thomdyke  of  Columbia  University  has  expressed 
their  part  in  man’s  life  most  concisely  and  most 


definitely  by  stating:  “The  behavior  of  man  in  his 
family,  in  business,  in  the  state,  in  religion,  and  in 
every  other  affair  of  life,  is  rooted  in  his  unlearned 
original  equipment  of  instincts  and  capacities.’’ 

All  customs  and  habits  of  people  are  only  super¬ 
structures  erected  on  the  broad  foundation  of  these 
instincts. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  our  instincts,  like  guns 
and  bombs,  do  not  “go  off  by  themselves’’ — some¬ 
thing  must  touch  them  off,  as  it  were.  And  in  the 
case  of  selling  it  is  the  salesman’s  appeal  that 
touches  them  off  if  the  salesman  has  studied  the 
fine  art  of  appealing. 

The  earliest  instincts  of  man  must  have  been 
about  as  primitive  and  simple  as  those  of  the  higher 
animals.  But  with  the  growing  complexity  of  human 
society  and  social  interrelation  the  instincts  them¬ 
selves  became  gradually  more  and  more  complex, 
until  today  they  are  so  overlaid  by  later  modifica¬ 
tions,  additions  and  accretions  that  it  is  frequently 
next  to  impossible  to  trace  their,  modem  forms  back 
to  their  origins  in  the  past. 

The  Three  Basic  Purposes 

The  life  of  earliest  man  was  so  simple  that  his 
interests  were  entirely  absorbed  by  three  basic  pur¬ 
poses  of  his  existence,  to  feed  himself;  to  defend 
himself,  alone  or  in  groups,  against  dangers  and 
enemies;  and  to  reproduce  his  kind  by  raising  a 
family. 

With  these  three  basic  purposes  fully  dominat¬ 
ing  all  his  actions  man  began  to  develop  variations 
of  these  main  themes.  And  those  of  the  valuations 
which  proved,  by  the  hard  trial  of  the  suiwival  of 
the  fittest  and  destruction  of  the  less  fitted,  to  be 
the  best  adaptations  to  the  changing  surroundings 
and  conditions  of  life,  gradually  became  in  turn  con¬ 
verted  into  instinctive  actions.  In  this  way  a  rapidly 
increasing  number  of  secondary  instincts  came  to  be 
established  in  human  nature,  whose  purposes  were 
less  direct,  less  crude,  less  crass  than  the  original 
three  purposes  had  been. 

And,  of  course,  it  is  with  these  secondary  or 
derivative  instincts  that  the  salesman  of  today  has 
to  operate  in  practically  all  cases. 

Instincts  Derived  from  Nutrition  Process 

The  eternally  present  grinding  pangs  of  hunger 
had  developed  in  man  at  an  early  stage  of  his  career 
an  instinct  of  greed  and  of  acquisitiveness,  to  col¬ 
lect  and  to  possess,  first  food  products,  then  other 
material  things  which  could  be  stored  up  and  used 
or  enjoyed  later  on,  and  finally  all  kinds  of  knowledge 
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and  skill  which  might  prove  handy  and  useful  in  the 
everlasting,  never  relenting  struggle  for  food  and 
more  food.  This  very  honorable  and  ancient  instinct 
of  man  is  still  ever-present  in  him  today  and  is  util¬ 
ized  to  very  gi’eat  advantage  by  a  number  of  sales¬ 
people.  Book  agents,  coin  and  stamp  vendors,  sales¬ 
men  of  various  “antiques,”  etc.,  all  play  on  this  in¬ 
stinct  of  acquisitiveness  and  of  possession. 

Who  among  you  has  not  used  the  sales  trick  of 
insinuatingly  telling  the  customer,  “Now,  Mr.  Johns, 
will  this  machine  (or  lamp  or  what-not)  not  look 
nice  in  your  home  (or  shop  or  office),  and  will  you 
not  feel  proud  that  you  own  it?”  Of  course,  all  of 
you  have  done  so,  but  probably  without  being  aware 
in  the  majority  of  cases  that  you  were  appealing  to 
one  of  the  most  elementary  and  powerful  instincts 
of  man.  If  you  were  to  realize  fully  what  potent 
mainsprings  of  human  action  you  were  releasing  or 
trying  to  release  you  would  probably  cultivate  this 
appeal  more  carefully  and  would  use  it  frequently 
and  in  a  much  more  systematic  way. 

When  you  appeal  to  peoples’  desire  for  profit  or 
gain  and  when  you  talk  of  saving  and  thrift  to  them, 
you  are  trying  to  approach  their  psychology  via  the 
same  short  route  of  stimulating  instincts  derived 
from  and  associated  with  the  basic  instinct  of  hoard¬ 
ing  and  nutrition,  represented  so  well  in  the  animal 
world  by  the  actions  of  the  squirrel  saving  and 
hoarding  its  collection  of  nuts  laboriously  acquired 
against  the  proverbial  rainy  day. 

I  spoke  above  of  the  acquisition  of  skill.  Ob- 
seiwe  how  primitive  and  irresistible  are  our  common 
instinct  of  workmanship,  our  desire  to  produce 
things  or  to  “make  wheels  go  round.”  From  the 
youngster  who  picks  his  first  Ingersoll  watch  to 
pieces  and  then  attempts  to  re-assemble  it,  to  the 
automobile  owner  who  buys  more  and  still  more  “im¬ 
provements”  for  his  pet  car,  we  all  are  proud  of  our 
skill  with  things  mechanical.  Use  the  knowledge  of 
this  common  instinct  of  the  male  half  of  mankind, 
appeal  to  this  instinct,  sell  to  this  instinctive  buying 
motive,  and  you  will  have  once  more  the  assistance 
of  one  of  these  powerful  psychological  genii,  the 
l)asic  power  of  the  nutrition  instinct. 

Individual  Self -Protection 

Pugnacity  and  rivalry  are  today’s  surviving 
traces  of  the  once  so  essential  instinct  of  self-protec¬ 
tion.  The  struggle  against  the  ferocious  animals  of 
the  jungle  has  long  ago  given  precedence  to  the 
struggle  against  our  fellow  man,  against  our  com¬ 
petitor. 

,  Sports  and  athletics,  military  display  and  eter¬ 
nal  training  into  fit  condition  through  the  appai*ently 
innocent  means  of  games  played  for  the  sake  of  play¬ 
ing,  these  instinctive  activities,  our  instinctive  love 
for  these  occupations,  are  all  based  upon  or  closely 
related  to  the  problem  of  individual  self-defense. 

But  our  instinct  of  self-protection  carries  us  also 
in  an  entirely  different  direction.  Appeal  to  a  man’s 
desire  to  protect  himself  against  bodily  danger  or  to 
protect  his  health,  and  your  sales  appeal  will  touch 
one  of  the  most  powerful,  because  fundamental,  mo¬ 
tives  of  the  buyer.  You  can  spend  an  hour  of  the 


most  convincing  reasoning  on  him  and  never  attain 
the  results  which  a  brief  but  skilled  appeal  to  this 
instinct  will  produce. 

The  Social  Instinct 

'The  weaker  animals  always  live  in  packs,  having 
discovered  through  the  process  of  survival  of  the 
fittest  the  value  of  cooperative  self-defense.  And 
man,  being  a  relatively  weak  animal,  inherited  this 
valuable  experience  in  the  form  of  an  inborn  social 
instinct  of  living  and  acting  in  crowds,  gangs, 
groups,  classes,  nations,  tribes,  etc. 

And  with  reference  to  the  special  work  of  the 
salesman  this  social  instinct  in  man  leads  to  two 
apparently  opposite  but  in  fact  closely  related  ten¬ 
dencies  among  prospective  buyers. 

First,  there  is  the  instinctive  tendency  in  each 
of  us  to  be  leader  of  our  gang,  of  our  group  or  doss. 
Watch  your  women  folk  impressing  the  neighbors 
with  a  new  set  of  curtains  the  like  of  which  the 
neighborhood  has  never  seen. 

And,  second,  we  all  possess  an  acutely  developed 
instinct  of  group  discipline,  of  subordination  to  lead¬ 
ers,  of  lining  up  with  the  rest  of  the  “bunch.” 

That  tendency  to  “belong,”  to  do  the  accepted, 
proper  thing;  the  pride  of  class  and  the  religiously 
faithful  observance  of  group  customs ;  the  instinctive 
desire  to  be  no  worse  than  your  neighbor,  to  do  what 
he  does  and  to  have  what  he  has,  this  all  is  generally 
well  known  even  to  the  amateur  salesman  who  tells 
Mrs.  Jones  that  she  should  have  a  vacuum  cleaner 
because  Mrs.  Smith  has  one. 

Family  and  Home  Instincts 

With  mighty  few  exceptions  man  is  a  family 
loving  animal,  and  the  reproductory  instincts  in  him 
have  an  early  tendency  to  concentrate  his  efforts  on 
the  founding  and  up-keep  of  a  good  home  with  a  good 
wife  or  husband  and  plenty  of  healthy  and  happy 
children. 

Just  look  at  the  preponderating  number  of  ad¬ 
vertisements  in  a  present-day  general  magazine  built 
around  these  ideas  of  home  life  and  of  the  beauty, 
the  health  and  the  protection  of  children,  and  you 
will  have  to  admit  that  the  men  who  spend  millions 
upon  millions  of  dollars  upon  these  advertisements 
must  be  rather  sure  that  they  are  appealing  to  buy¬ 
ing  motives  of  the  most  powerful  character  when 
they  appeal  to  our  instinctive  love  of  home  and  of 
our  children. 

It  may  seem  trivial  to  many  of  you,  convinced 
as  you  may  be  that  you  have  the  best,  the  most  eco¬ 
nomical,  the  most  effective  electric  washing  machine 
to  sell,  when  you  are  urged  by  advertising  men  and 
by  professional  teachers  of  salesmanship  alike  to 
stress  the  “home  and  children”  points  infinitely  more 
than  all  the  other  talking  points  together.  But  think 
over  what  I  have  just  said  about  the  tremendous 
amounts  of  money  wagered  by  national  advertisers 
upon  the  correctness  of  this  idea,  and  see  whether 
this  proof  alone  will  not  have  a  tendency  to  make  you 
shape  your  selling  appeals  to  a  more  efficient  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  this  tremendously  powerful  all-pervading  and 
ever-present  human  instinct  developed  to  such  par¬ 
ticular  strength  among  the  people  of  this  country. 


Eliminating  the  Waste  in  Industry 


Shortcuts  in  Management  and  New  Power  Applications  Which  Have  Been 
Adopted  in  Western  Industrial  Plants  for  Eliminating  Waste,  Increasing 
Production  and  Cutting  the  Cost  of  Manufacturing  Processes 
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Electric  Drive  Avoids  Standby 
Boiler  Service  for  Pump 

The  Union  Sugfar  Company  at  Bet- 
teravia,  California,  operates  a  1,200-ton 
sugar  beet  factory  which  is  in  operation 
for  approximately  100  consecutive  days 
of  each  year,  generally  during  the 
months  of  August,  September,  and  Oc¬ 
tober.  For  the  remaining  nine  months 
of  the  year  the  factory  is  closed  with 
only  repair  work  going  on,  but  with  a 
large  amount  of  agricultural  work  to 
be  taken  care  of  in  connection  with  the 
surrounding  acreage. 

During  the  active  campaigpi  of  sugar 
production  a  large  quantity  of  steam, 
approximating  3,000  boiler  hp.,  is  re¬ 
quired  for  carrying  on  the  process. 
During  this  period  steam  required  for 
office  heating,  and  in  the  operation  of  a 
fire  pump  or  other  auxiliaries  can  be 
produced  at  a  very  low  cost. 

This  company,  in  order  to  maintain 
its  personnel  of  trained  mechanics  for 
the  active  campaign  and  to  take  care  of 
its  agricultural  interests,  has  had  to 
build  quite  a  village  together  with  a 
club  house,  a  general  store,  and  central 
office  building  in  addition  to  the  factory 
buildings  propier.  For  the  fire  protec¬ 
tion  of  this  village  and  of  the  main 
buildings,  a  standard  steam  Under¬ 
writer’s  fire  pump  was  installed  near- 
the  factory  and  arranged  to  pump  from 
the  main  water  supply.  In  addition  to 
this,  the  .steam  was  supplied  to  the  club 
house  and  to  the  central  office  for  heat¬ 


ing  purposes. 


THIS  DEPARTMENT 

will  be  dcTotcd  to  •  discusiion  of 
the  rarioiu  probletni  of  waate  in 
indnatry  as  they  affect  weatern  in¬ 
dustrial  plants.  Readers  are  asked 
to  aid  in  the  solution  of  the  moat 
vital  problems  facinc  industry  by 
sendina  in  accounts  and  pictures 
of  the  various  practices  for  combat- 
ins  waste,  which  have  been  adopted 
In  plants  with  which  they  arc 
familiar.  It  is  only  by  thus  co- 
operatins  with  Mr.  Leurey  that  the 
fullest  service  can  be  rendered. 
Space  rates  will  be  paid  for  all 
material  which  is  published. 


During  the  active  campaign,  this  in¬ 
stallation  was  maintained  at  a  very 
nominal  cost  and  with  high  fuel  econ¬ 
omy  due  to  the  large  usage  of  steam  by 
the  factory  proper.  However,  during 
the  remaining  nine  months  of  the  year 
the  characteristics  changed  entirely  and 
it  was  found  necessary  to  operate  one 
100-hp.  boiler  during  the  entire  nine 
months  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
standby  steam  to  the  fire  pump  and  a 
small  amount  of  steam  necessary  for 
the  club  house  and  office  heating.  Upon 
careful  analysis  it  developed  that  this 
cost  approximated  $1,800  per  month, 
and  the  only  reason  it  was  allowed  to 
continue  for  a  number  of  seasons  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  a  duplicate  source 
of  electric  energy  was  not  originally 
available. 


MATERIAL  HANDLING  MACHINERY  CUTS  LABOR  COST 

In  few  industries  has  material  handlinc  machinery  been  developed  to  the  extent  it  has  in  the  fruit 
packing  plants  of  California.  In  this  plant  of  the  California  Fruit  Growers’  Association  an  elabo¬ 
rate  system  has  been  worked  out  which  substantially  reduces  labor  coots. 


When  it  was  found  by  careful  investi¬ 
gation  that  an  electric  source  of  supply 
could  be  otained  entirely  dependable,  a 
motor-driven  fire  pump  was  installed,  to 
replace  the  steam  pump,  and  small  low 
pressure  boilers  fired  with  natural  gas 
were  installed  for  the  small  amount  of 
heating  required.  The  total  cost  of  this 
installation  was  approximately  $7,000. 

The  electric  energy  for  the  fire  pump 
motor  consisted  only  of  the  standby 
charge  of  $76  per  month  and  the  total 
operating  costs,  including  all  investment 
charges,  did  not  exceed  $200  per  month, 
leaving  a  net  saving  for  each  month 
of  $1,600,  or  a  total  saving  for  the  nine 
slack  months  of  $14,400. 

The  above  instance  is  not  a  compar¬ 
ison  of  relative  values  of  motor  driven 
versus  steam  driven  fire  pumps,  but  is 
used  to  show  the  very  substantial  .sav¬ 
ing  which  can  be  effected  by  motor 
driven  pumps  in  plants  where  the  steam 
supply  is  not  continuous  throughout  the 
year,  but  in  which  fire  protection  must 
be  maintained  continuously. 

Advanced  System  of  First  Aid  Is 
Life  and  Labor  Saver 

Under  the  direction  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Mines,  there  is  now’ 
being  given  throughout  the  country  a 
series  of  practical  demonstrations  of  the 
use  of  a  simplified  and  improved  first 
aid  bandage  which  when  its  use  becomes 
general  will  prove  not  only  a  great 
saver  of  human  life,  but  an  enormous 
saver  in  the  labor  wastage  now  going 
on  due  to  men  receiving  improper  first 
aid  and  thereby  endangering  life  or 
greatly  increasing  the  period  of  con¬ 
valescence. 

This  system,  as  demonstrated  by  the 
Bureau  of  Mines,  consists  of  two  ele¬ 
ments — first  a  simple  square  pad  of 
sterilized  gauze  attached  to  a  strip  of 
gauze  for  tieing  purposes.  This  is  car¬ 
ried  in  a  sealed  sterilized  package  until 
it  is  placed  adjacent  to  the  w’ound  itself. 
The  second  item  consists  of  a  triangular 
piece  of  cloth  made  of  simple  cotton 
.  duck,  or  in  an  emergency,  fabricated 
from  the  shirt  of  the  injured  man.  The 
purpose  of  this  second  piece  of  cloth  is 
two-fold,  first  and  primarily  to  hold  the 
.sterilized  bandage  properly  in  plaw, 
and,  secondly,  to  prevent  dust,  cold  air, 
and  contaminating  foreign  matter  from 
coming  in  contact  with  the  inner  band¬ 
age  and  the  area  surrounding  the 
wound. 

The  writer  witnessed  a  demonstration 
of  this  method  to  a  group  of  twenty 
linemen  working  for  the  Pacific  Gas  and 
Electric  Company,  at  Modesto,  Califor¬ 
nia,  and  in  a  remarkably  short  period  of 
time  not  only  did  the  demonstrator 
himself  bandage  quickly  and  expertly 
*>v<»rv  tv'no  nf  wniinH.  includincr  foot. 
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ankle,  kneecap,  hand,  elbow  and  head, 
but  every  lineman  in  the  group  was 
able  to  secure  results  almost  as  good 
as  witnessed  in  the  original  demon¬ 
stration. 


Bushel  Measurement  Causes  Waste  in  Grain  Trade 

Time  Lost  in  Sperry  Flour  Mills  Cited  as  Argument  in  Favor  of 
Substitution  of  Cental  for  Present  System 


The  whole  thing  has  been  worked  out 
in  such  a  manner  that  with  these  two 
simple  elements  of  sterilized  gauze  with 
a  tie  string  and  a  triangular  outer  band¬ 
age,  any  type  of  wound  can  be  ade¬ 
quately  bandaged  and  the  patient  de¬ 
livered  to  the  nearest  hospital  in  a  con¬ 
dition  as  good  as  when  the  wound 
occurred. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact,  attested  by 
all  physicians,  that  more  injury  than 
good  is  done  to  many  patients  by  crude 
and  clumsy  bandaging,  and  it  often  re¬ 
sults  in  additional  weeks  of  time  before 
the  patient  recovers  from  the  shock, 
and  starvation  produced  in  the  wounded 
member  due  to  improper  bandaging. 

In  parallel  with  this  demonstration 
simple  directions  are  given  for  stop¬ 
page  of  blood  flow  and  the  proper  care 
of  the  patient  so  that  the  condition  of 
shock  can  be  reduced  to  the  minimum 
and  no  hindrance  placed  on  nature’s  own 
repairs. 

The  first  evidence  of  the  practicability 
of  this  system  was  the  extraordinary 
interest  exhibited  by  the  linemen  at 
Modesto.  Not  only  did  they  bandage 
all  of  the  typical  wounds  shown  by  the 
demonstrator,  but  demanded  that  he 
show  what  could  be  done  in  special 
cases  that  had  actually  occurred  in  their 
own  experience. 

No  broader  and  more  constructive 
work  is  being  done  in  the  country  today 
than  work  of  this  character  which  en¬ 
ables  the  men  themselves,  such  as  line¬ 
men,  flume  tenders  and  other  men  who 
have  to  bear  the  brunt  of  risky  and  haz¬ 
ardous  work  in  remote  locations,  to  give 
first  aid  to  their  injured  in  a  manner 
almost  as  good  as  could  be  done  if  a 
member  of  the  medical  profession  was 
in  attendance. 


Prior  to  the  late  war  period  when 
the  Federal  Food  Administration  was 
organized  to  administer  the  control  of 
wheat  throughout  the  country,  there 
had  been  two  general  systems  used  in 
the  sale  and  accounting  of  wheat.  In 
the  state  of  California  wheat  was 
bought  and  sold  by  the  hundred  weight. 
On  the  other  hand,  outside  of  California 
the  general  practice  was  to  buy  and  sell 
wheat  by  the  bushel. 

The  bushel  measure  is  an  inheritance 
from  the  days  when  volumetric  meas¬ 
urement  was  a  practical  necessity,  due 
to  lack  of  weighing  systems  and  the 
general  use  of  wag^n  transportation. 
With  the  natural  evolution  of  the  grain 
trade  and  the  coming  of  rail  transport, 
the  bushel  which  had  originally  been 
a  measure  of  volume  was  convention¬ 
alized  into  a  measure  of  weight,  and 
this  weight  was  fixed  at  60  pounds  for 
No.  1  wheat,  regardless  of  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  wheat. 

With  the  advent  of  the  Federal  Food 
Administration  which  required  a  uni¬ 
form  system  throughout  the  country 
with  all  mills  reporting  to  federal  dis¬ 
trict  representatives,  and  these  in  turn 
reporting  to  Washington,  it  became 
necessary  to  introduce  the  bushel 
method  of  buying  and  selling  and  ac¬ 
counting  wheat  in  California. 

In  a  recent  conversation  with  the 
chief  clerk  of  the  Sperry  Flour  Com¬ 
pany  mills  at  Vallejo,  California,  the 
writer  learned  from  an  interesting  ex¬ 
periment  just  what  this  item  of  intro¬ 
ducing  the  bushel  in  the  wheat  account¬ 
ing  has  done  to  increase  the  waste  ex¬ 
isting  in  industry.  Following  the 
forms  which  were  printed  during  the 
period  of  the  Federal  Food  Administra¬ 


PROPER  ILLUMINATION  NECESSARY  FOR  EFFICIENCY 


Br  th«  nae  of  ropor  proof  fixture*  sofetr  i*  achieved  in  the  packing  room  of  the  Sperry  Flour 
Company  Mill  at  Ogden,  Utah,  and  by  the  high  quality  of  illumination  labor  efficiency  ia  increaaed, 
peraonal  aafety  promoted,  and  cleanlineaa  eliminate*  the  apoilage  of  the  product. 


tion,  it  became  necessary  to  convert  the 
total  accounting  of  wheat  involved  in 
any  invoice  to  the  bushel  basis.  How¬ 
ever,  when  the  item  of  freight  entered, 
it  had  to  be  figured  at  100  pounds  and 
in  turn  had  to  be  converted  to  the  bushel 
measurement  to  arrive  at  the  total  cost 
of  delivery.  Furthermore,  during  the 
period  of  the  Federal  Food  Administra¬ 
tion,  a  definite  allowance  of  4.4  bushels 
of  wheat  was  set  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  a  barrel  of  flour,  which,  of 
course,  is  exactly  the  same  as  allowing 
264  pounds  of  wheat  to  the  barrel. 

In  order  to  tie  in  with  this  system, 
mills  having  automatic  scales  had  to 
arrange  them  to  dump  as  a  rule  at  the 
rate  of  one  bushel  per  operation,  this, 
in  turn,  agrain  necessitating  the  use  of 
further  calculations  in  carrying  the 
factor  back  to  pounds. 

By  actual  check  it  took  the  chief 
clerk  twenty  minutes  to  perform  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  calculations  figfured  on 
the  bushel  basis  which  only  required 
six  minutes  when  figured  by  the  direct 
method  of  100  pounds. 

If  the  time  lost,  due  to  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  unnecessary  factor  were 
considered  for  the  entire  country,  it 
would  undoubtedly  assume  extremely 
large  proportions  and  is  of  sufficient 
importance  to  merit  the  direct  attention 
of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

The  milling  trade  has  already  gone 
on  record  as  favoring  the  use  of  the 
cental  or  100-pound  package  as  the 
basis  for  flour  packing,  with  all  other 
sizes  of  packages  in  decimal  propor¬ 
tions  to  this  unit.  The  greatest  compli¬ 
cation  in  the  simplification  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  accounting  of  wheat  and  in  the 
packing  of  flour  on  the  cental  system 
is  the  difficulty  which  manufacturing 
agencies  have  in  trying  to  get  together 
all  of  the  interested  parties  necessary 
to  make  such  a  far  reaching  move.  It 
is  here  where  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  could  step  in  and  perform  for  the 
manufacturers  and  the  country  a  service 
which  probably  can  not  or  will  not  be 
performed  by  any  other  agency. 

The  question  of  the  standardization 
of  weights  and  measures  is  not  one 
which  can  be  properly  accomplished  by 
either  the  manufacturers  themselves  or 
the  associations  which  serve  them.  It 
is  a  question  which  requires  the  con¬ 
certed  action  of  all  concerned  with  the 
change  and  one  which  can  only  be 
settled  by  national  agreement. 

In  settling  upon  the  matter  of  the 
cental,  it  would  be  equally  ridiculous 
and  wasteful  for  the  millers  to  adopt  it 
as  a  standard  while  the  farmers  and 
grain  brokers  insisted  upon  the  bushel. 
Similarly  there  would  be  nothing  gained 
if  the  grain  trade  of  California,  Oregon 
and  Washington  used  the  more  simple 
measurement  while  the  bushel  continued 
to  be  the  standard  in  the  Middle  West. 

There  are  no  complications  in  the 
elimination  of  the  bushel  factor  from 
the  operation  of  the  grain  trade  as 
would  exist  for  instance  in  an  attempt 
to  introduce  the  metric  system,  because 
in  the  case  of  the  bushel  factor  the 
only  change  would  be  from  considering 
wheat  in  units  of  60  pounds  to  consider¬ 
ing  wheat  in  units  of  100  pounds. 
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Western  Dealer,  Jobber  and  Agent 

Business  building  suggestions  for  the  store  —  Distribution  and 
warehousing  methods  —  Advertising  and 
sales  promotion  ideas 


Intensified  Selling  Gets  Big  Results  in  Denver 

Denver  Gas  and  Electric  Liii^ht  Company  Sells  300  Washing 
Machines  and  Fifty  Ironers  in  One  Month’s  Campaign 


That  intensified  selling  gets  results 
in  time  of  buying  depression  is  refiected 
in  the  campaign  recently  conducted  by 
the  Denver  Gas  and  Electric  Light 
Company.  The  month  of  March  was 
devoted  to  the  sale  of  laundry  equip¬ 
ment  and  it  resulted  in  the  sale  of  about 
300  washing  machines  and  fifty  ironers 
of  different  types. 

Although  voluntary  buying  was  at  a 
minimum  after  the  holidays  and  the 
movement  of  all  appliances  was  exceed¬ 
ingly  low,  Clare  N.  Stannard,  then 
commercial  manager  of  the  company, 
started  his  sales  representatives  on  a 
<lrive  which  had  its  culmination  in  the 
March  campaign  where  intensive  adver¬ 
tising,  team  competition  and  special 
prizes  “got  action”  to  a  surprisingly 
satisfactory  degree. 

George  Williams,  head  of  the  wash¬ 
ing  and  ironing  machine  department, 
served  as  Stannard’s  first  lieutenant  in 
the  drive.  He  conducted  daily  meetings 
of  the  entire  .sales  organization  where 
helpful  suggestions  were  given  to  the 
representatives,  along  wnth  educational 
talks  on  the  washing  of  clothes.  He 
personally  sold  over  a  score  of  machines 
off  the  sales  floor  of  the  central  station 
during  the  campaign. 

The  advertising  included  special  news¬ 
paper  di.splays,  bill  boards,  personally 
addressed  and  signed  letters,  and  attrac¬ 
tive  stickers  in  two  colors  for  distribu¬ 
tion  with  the  bills  to  the  50,000  central 
station  customers.  Small  wooden  clothes 
lifts  were  given  away  after  interested 


people  filled  out  a  card  telling  what 
electrical  equipment  each  used. 

The  sixteen  residence  representatives 
were  divided  into  tw’o  teams,  the  “Moss- 
backs”  and  the  “Greenhorns,”  signifi¬ 
cant  of  their  being  either  old  or  new 
members  of  the  sales  organization.  Bas¬ 
ing  their  sales  on  a  system  of  points, 
a  weekly  prize  of  $25.00  was  given  to 
the  representative  selling  the  most  ma¬ 
chines  during  the  preceding  seven-day 
period.  Prizes  of  $100,  $50  and  $25 
were  also  provided  as  special  rewards 
to  the  representatives  making  the  three 
highest  sales  in  numbers  of  machines 
during  the  month. 

Unusual  interest  was  manifested  in 
a  moving  window  display.  Because  of 
its  novelty,  hundreds  of  people  stopped 
and  watched  the  comparison  in  washing 
by  the  old  and  new  ways.  An  emaci¬ 
ated,  fatigued  figure  was  draped  over 
an  old-fashioned  wash  tub  and  through 
.some  mechanical  adaptation  went 
through  all  the  back-breaking  move¬ 
ments. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  window 
was  a  figure,  neatly  dressed  and  of 
charming  appearance,  reposing  in  a  lux¬ 
urious  chair  which  rocked,  while  at  her 
side  the  electric  washing  machine  was 
doing  the  work  by  the  new  way.  An 
ironing  machine  completed  the  equip¬ 
ment  in  the  window. 

Other  progressive  electrical  merchan¬ 
disers  in  Denver  immediately  felt  the 
effect  of  the  drive  with  the  result  that 
their  sales  of  wa.shing  and  ironing  ma¬ 
chines  also  increased  materially. 


Northwest  Develops  New  Aspects 
of  Cooperative  Advertising? 

By  W.  D.  MORIARTY 
Northwest  Electrical  Service  League 

The  Northwest  Electrical  Service 
League  has  developed  three  aspects  of 
cooperative  advertising  in  its  work  in 
Oregon  and  Washington  which  might 
serve  as  points  of  interest  in  other 
fields.  First  of  all  it  has  developed  a 
method  of  utilizing  monthly  bills  of  the 
power  companies  for  carrying  the  mes- 
sagre  of  the  contractor-dealer  and  for 
almost  forcing  the  contractor-dealer  to 
pay  something  for  cooperative  advertis¬ 
ing. 

The  specific  plan  adopted  has  been  to 
send  out  wiring  plans  showing  the  uses 
of  convenience  outlets  and  to  place  on 
the  backs  of  these  wiring  plans  coopera¬ 
tive  advertising  for  the  dealers  of  a 
whole  section  instead  of  merely  for  the 
dealers  of  one  towm.  This  gives  weight 
to  the  advertisement  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  receive  the  material  and  the 
wiring  plan  tends  to  cause  the  material 
to  be  kept  for  reference. 

A  second  phase  of  cooperative  a<iver- 
tising  is  the  gathering  together  for  din¬ 
ner  and  a  meeting  afterward  of  all  the 
people  in  the  industry.  Too  often  peo¬ 
ple  do  not  recogfnize  that  the  wireman 
is  considered  by  a  distinct  majority  of 
the  people  in  any  town  as  a  much  more 
reliable  authority  than  his  employer. 
When  a  wireman  enters  a  house  to  do 
work  it  is  assumed  by  the  people  in 
that  house  that  he  is  not  concerned  with 
telling  them  anything  except  the  truth 
and  that  they  can  be  more  sure  of  get¬ 
ting  the  truth  from  questioning  the 
wireman,  who  has  nothing  to  sell,  than 
from  questioning  his  employer.  The 
electrical  industry  must  recognize  that 
everybody  connected  with  that  indu.stry, 
and  especially  the  wives  of  the  wiremen 
as  w’ell  as  the  wiremen,  have  an  adver¬ 
tising  value  in  their  daily  conversations 
that  ought  to  be  utilized.  Evening 
meetings  to  w’hich  all  connected  with 
the  industry  and  their  wives  are  invited 
tend  to  develop  this  genuine  spirit  of 
cooperation. 

Both  in  Oregon  and  Wa.shington  the 
secretary  of  the  local  Contractor- Deal¬ 
ers’  Association  sends  in  to  the  central 
office  of  the  Northwest  Electrical  Ser\'- 
ice  League  the  names  of  all  to  w’hom 
building  permits  have  been  issued  and 
the  central  office  in  turn  sends  to  the 
owners  copies  of  the  wiring  plans.  It 
is  true  that  when  the  building  permit 
is  issued  the  builder  has  already  in 
mind  about  the  type  of  wiring  he  in¬ 
tends  to  put  in  the  hou.se,  but  it  is  also 
true  that  it  is  possible  for  him  to  change 
these  plans  at  any  time  before  pla.ster- 
ing.  When  properly  followed  up  by  the 
local  contractor-dealers  who  are  asked 
to  bid  on  the  wiring  this  forms  a  basis 
for  selling  the  owner  the  type  of  elec¬ 
trical  installation  he  ought  to  have. 


The  window  display  used  by  the  Denver  Gas  and  Electric  Lifrtit  Company  in  connection  with  a 
sales  campaign  which  disposed  of  300  washing  machines  and  fifty  ironers  in  one  month. 
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Through  special  arrangement,  Glenn  Arbogast.  owner  of  the  Los  Angeles  store  of  the  Newbery  Electric  Corporation,  had  this  window  decorated  to 
show  the  possibilities  in  a  June  Bride  Week  display.  The  colored  poster  makes  an  effective  background  for  the  tastefully  grouped  appliances.  Two 
of  the  five  slogans  are  also  used  to  good  advantage.  All  of  the  display  literature  is  furnished  by  the  Cooperative  Campaign. 


This  is  the  window  dis¬ 
play  sugfcested  for  June 
Bride  Week.  The  five 
printed  slogans  can  also 
be  used.  Cuts  of  the 
poster  will  be  furnished 
for  use  in  advertising 
copy.  Copy  suggestions 
have  also  b^n  pre¬ 
pared.  All  of  this  ma¬ 
terial  is  ready  for  dis¬ 
tribution  from  the  cam¬ 
paign  headquarters. 
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June  Bride  Week  Furnishes  Merchandising  Idea 

California  Electrical  Cooperative  Campaign  Perfects  Plans  For 
Capitalizing  upon  Age-old  Idea  of  June  Bride 


Successful  merchandising  depends 
largely  upon  seizing  new  opportunities 
when  they  present  themselves  and  util¬ 
izing  them  to  the  best  advantage.  Any 
event  or  idea  which  can  be  incorporated 
into  a  campaign  to  attract  public  atten¬ 
tion  to  your  goods,  stimulate  interest 
and  crystallize  this  interest  into  the  de¬ 
sire  to  purchase  is  of  inestimable  value 
to  the  man  who  sells  his  goods  by  direct 
appeal  to  the  public. 

The  California  Electrical  Cooperative 
Leagpie  has  perfected  a  merchandising 
campaign  which  is  based  upon  such  an 
idea  and  which  promises  to  dispose  of 
no  less  than  one  million  dollars’  worth 
of  electrical  appliances  during  one  week 
in  June.  Plans  have  been  decided  upon 
to  aid  the  retail  merchants  in  Califor¬ 
nia  in  an  endeavor  to  direct  toward  elec¬ 
trical  merchandise  much  of  the  buying 
which  is  always  done  at  this  time  for 
wedding  gifts.  An  attempt  will  be 
made  to  create  a  biggrer  demand  for 
“Electrical  Gifts  for  the  June  Bride.” 
Nor  will  the  activity  .stop  at  that  point. 
It  is  estimated  that  there  will  be  more 
than  six  thousand  marriages  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  during  the  month  of  June,  indi¬ 
cating  that  there  must  be  furnished  or 
built  at  least  five  thousand  new  homes. 
Emphasis  will  be  laid  upon  proper  elec¬ 
trification  of  these  new  homes  during 
the  coming  campaign. 

The  week  of  June  5  to  10  has  been 
set  as  June  Bride  Week  in  the  industry. 
During  that  period  every  department  of 
the  electrical  industry  in  California  as 
well  as  all  retail  agencies  engaged  in 
the  distribution  of  electrical  appliances 
will  be  asked  to  cooperate  in  directing 
toward  electrical  merchandise  the  enor¬ 
mous  purchasing  power  incident  to  June 
marriages. 

Through  the  agency  of  the  coopera¬ 
tive  campaign  a  fund  of  $3,000  has 
been  rai.sed  from  among  the  central  sta¬ 
tions,  manufacturers,  jobbers  and  re¬ 
tailers  which  will  be  used  to  finance  the 
campaign.  Most  elaborate  plans  have 
been  worked  out  to  cover  every  district 
of  the  state.  Posters,  window  displays, 
advertisements  and  the  like  have  b^n 
drawTi  up  and  will  be  distributed  previ¬ 
ous  to  the  opening  of  the  campaign^. 
A  director  has  been  letained  who  is 
devoting  all  of  his  time  to  the  cam¬ 
paign. 

Forty-five  power  companies  with  250 
di.strict  offices  serving  780,000  electrical 
consumers,  will  aid  in  the  campaign  by 
placing  an  attractive  colored  poster 
stamp  on  the  back  of  all  correspondence 
during  June  Bride  Week.  The  district 
offices  of  these  power  companies  will 
also  act  as  the  distributing  headquar¬ 
ters  for  all  of  the  free  literature  which 
has  been  prepared  for  the  dealers  and 
retailers.  Under  the  plan  which  has 
been  perfected  for  the  campaign,  a  cir¬ 
cular  letter  explaining  its  purposes  will 
be  sent  to  all  dealers  in  electrical  ap¬ 
paratus,  whether  they  be  included  in 
the  regular  channel  of  electrical  distri¬ 
bution  or  not.  This  will  include  all 
hardw’are  stores,  furniture  stores  and 
department  stores  w’hich  handle  elec¬ 
trical  appliances.  It  is  felt  that  through 
the  participation  of  such  retailers,  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  cam¬ 
paign  will  be  doubled  as  will  the  num¬ 


ber  of  window  displays,  advertisements 
and  the  like. 

In  addition  to  the  letters  which  will 
be  sent  out  from  the  headquarters  of 
the  California  Electrical  Cooperative 
Campaign,  manufacturers'  representa¬ 
tives  and  jobbers’  salesmen  have  been 
in.sti^cted  to  explain  the  campaign  in 
detail  to  the  retailers  in  every  district 
which  they  cover.  Previous  to  the  cam¬ 
paign,  central  station  representatives 
will  be  sent  out  from  each  of  the  many 
district  offices  to  canvass  the  territory, 
visiting  all  electrical  contractor-dealer 
establishments,  all  hardware,  furniture 
and  department  stores  in  each  district 
for  the  pun)ose  of  ascertaining  the  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  each  will  cooperate  in  the 
campaign.  Orders  will  be  taken  by 
these  representatives  for  display  ma¬ 
terial,  literature,  posters  and  newspaper 
cuts,  all  of  which  will  be  furnished  free 
of  charge  from  the  campaign  head¬ 
quarters. 

This  campaign  material  includes: 

Window  Posters. — A  16  x  23  in.  pos¬ 
ter  has  been  designed  in  colors  around 
the  idea  “Electrical  Gifts  for  June 
Brides”  which  is  to  be  used  as  the  basis 
of  window  trims. 

Poster  Stamps. — The  window  poster 
has  been  reproduced  on  stamps  1%  by 
2^  in.  to  be  attached  to  the  backs  of 
all  letters  sent  out  during  the  campaign. 

Newspaper  Cuts. — One  column  new’s- 
paper  cuts  of  the  poster  have  been 
made  to  be  used  as  the  basis  of  news¬ 
paper  advertisements.  These  will  be 
furnished  free  of  charge.  Larger  cuts 
of  any  desired  size  will  be  furnished 
at  actual  cost. 

Window  Trims. — A  set  of  five  slogans 
applicable  to  the  campaign  have  been 
printed  to  be  used  in  decorating  win¬ 
dows. 

An  intensive  newspaper  campaign 
participated  in  by  manufacturers,  job¬ 
bers,  central  stations  and  others  will  be 
opened  on  June  4  to  continue  through¬ 
out  the  w'eek. 

Electrical  clubs  and  leagpies  in  all  of 
the  large  cities  of  the  state  will  co¬ 
operate  in  making  the  campaign  a  suc¬ 
cess.  Every  one  of  the  21,000  people 
engaged  in  the  electrical  industry  in 
California  will  be  asked  to  exert  their 
tremendous  force  in  making  June  Bride 
Week  one  of  the  most  successful  sales 
weeks  that  has  ever  been  held. 

The  merchandising  possibilities  of  the 
campaign  are  unlimited.  California  will 
entertain  more  guests  during  June  than 
any  other  month  in  its  history  so  that 
the  effects  of  the  campaign  will  extend 
outside  of  the  state  and  be  of  benefit 
to  the  entire  electrical  industry. 

I  EDITOR’S  NOTE  | 

I  The  Journal  of  Electricity  and  | 
I  Western  Industry  wishes  to  re-  | 
I  ceive  window  displays  from  all  | 
I  parts  of  the  state  in  connection  | 
I  with  the  campaign  for  repro-  | 
I  duction.  Dealers  sending  in  pho-  | 
I  tographs  of  their  stores  following  | 
I  the  campaign  will  have  them  re-  | 
I  produced  on  these  pages.  | 
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Wired  Furniture  Will  Aid  in  the 
Sale  of  Convenience  Outlets 

By  KEY  E.  CHATFIELD 
Secretary-Manager.  Electric  Service  League 
of  British  Columbia 

Successful  merchants  today  recognize 
the  value  of  catering  to  the  w'oman’s 
trade.  Perhaps  some  feel  that  this  idea 
is  overworked,  but  the  electrical  con¬ 
tractor-dealer  must  recognize  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  housewife  upon  plans  of  the 
prospective  home  builder. 

Heretofore  the  argument  for  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  convenience  outlets  has 
been  based  upon  utility  and  convenience. 

With  charming  inconsistency  the  fem¬ 
inine  member  of  the  firm  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Home-builder  may  argue — “John, 
we  have  always  screwed  our  toaster 
cord  and  our  iron  cord  in  the  lighting 
fixture.  I  believe  we  can  get  along 
without  one  of  those  things  in  the 
base  board.  It’s  no  trouble  at  all  and 
Mamma  has  used  electric  things  that 
way  for  years — and  besides,  John,  I  be¬ 
lieve  they  must  be  horribly  expensive.” 

When  the  male  member  of  the  finn 
hears  this  argument,  in  all  probability 
he  discards  the  convenience  outlet  idea 
and  is  only  sold  convenience  outlets 
after  much  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
contractor-dealer.  Sometimes,  such  con¬ 
cessions  as  the  male  member  of  the  firm 
may  make  are  made  grudgingly. 

The  shrewd  electrical  contractor- 
dealer  will  find  that  wired  furniture  will 
materially  aid  in  sale  of  a  proper  in¬ 
stallation  convenience  outlets. 

Cooperate  with  a  local  furniture  man¬ 
ufacturer  or  dealer  and  have  him  install 
bracket  lights  on  the  side  mirrors  of  a 
dressing  table  or  on  the  bureau — a 
frosted  globe  or  a  shaded  lamp  on  a 
bracket  light,  finished  to  match  the 
dressing  table,  will  attract  attention; 
first,  because  of  the  beauty  it  adds  to 
the  finish  of  the  furniture,  and  secondly, 
because  it  brings  the  illumination  at 
exactly  the  proper  point  on  the  mirror. 

Sell  the  idea  of  the  beauty  of  light 
upon  the  mirror  and  the  general  attrac¬ 
tiveness  of  the  scheme  as  part  of  the 
decorative  plan  of  the  new’  home.  With 
the  idea  of  the  wired  furniture  for  the 
bedroom  sold  it  is  easy  to  explain  the 
advantage  of  w’iring  a  dining  room 
table  for  the  use  of  appliances.  Mrs. 
Home-builder  will  readily  understand 
the  convenience  of  attaching  the  electric 
appliances  which  she  uses  on  the  din¬ 
ing  room  table  to  an  outlet  which  ^  is 
conveniently  located  at  her  side.  With 
a  w’ired  dining  room  table  three  or  even 
four  appliances  can  be  used  on  the  table 
without  difficulty. 

With  the  idea  of  wired  furniture 
firmly  implanted  in  the  mind  of  Mrs. 
Home-builder  it  is  very  easy  to  explain 
the  necessity  of  a  convenience  outlet  to 
which  a  cord  from  the  dressing  table 
must  be  attached  in  order  that  the 
bracket  lights  may  be  used. 

The  contractor-dealer  now  has  an  en¬ 
tering  wedge  for  the  sale  of  a  proper 
W’iring  installation.  The  single  item  of 
a  bracket  light  attached  to  the  dressing 
table  may  alter  the  entire  illumination 
scheme  in  the  mind  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Home-builder,  and  the  contractor-dealer 
having  sold  an  original  idea  w’ill  have 
little  difficulty  in  selling  a  proper  in¬ 
stallation  which  will  be  more  than  sat¬ 
isfactory  to  his  customer;  make  a  profit 
for  himself  and  build  a  reputation  as 
an  expert  in  home  illumination. 
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Denver  Home  Sets  a  Record 

Visitorg  to  First  Electrical  Home  in 
Intermountain  City  Average 
1000  Daily 

Neaerly  30,000  people  have  already 
visited  the  first  electrical  home  in  Den¬ 
ver,  according  to  a  report  received  from 
the  Electrical  Cooperative  League  of 
that  city  under  whose  auspices  the  home 
was  financed  and  is  now  being  exhib¬ 
ited. 

Averaging  better  than  a  thousand  vis¬ 
itors  a  day,  attendance  at  the  home  is 
understood  to  have  been  very  gratify¬ 
ing  to  the  League  officers.  The  total 
attendance  is  expected  to  establish  a 
new  high  mark  for  electrical  home  ex¬ 
hibition. 

Although  the  week  of  May  15th  was 
devoted  to  music  as  the  annual  com¬ 
munity  music  week,  good  attendance 
was  secured  at  the  home  in  spite  of  com¬ 
petitive  attractions,  according  to  S.  W. 
Bishop,  the  League  manager,  who  ar¬ 
ranged  some  electrical  musical  features 
for  the  entertainment  of  the  crowds 
while  waiting. 

The  saxaphone  band  of  the  Denver 
Gas  and  Electric  Light  Company  gave 
several  concerts  at  the  house,  under  the 
direction  of  Guy  B.  Hopkins. 

What  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most 
novel  features  of  the  exhibition  is  a 
revolving  sign,  motored  and  projected 
by  110-volt  current,  which  has  been 
placed  in  front  of  the  house  to  tell  a 
story  in  about  150  words  about  the 
nature  and  objects  of  the  house,  also  to 
welcome  the  visitors.  It  is  said  to  have 
held  the  people  in  line  and  to  have 
proven  thoroughly  entertaining. 

The  exhibition  of  the  home  will  close 
June  4. 


Plants  of  Ontario  Hydroelectric 
Commission  Seriously  Damaged 

Damage  to  the  extent  of  several  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  was  recently  caused  to  the 
Niagara  Falls  plant  of  the  Ontario 
Power  Company  when  two  20,000-hp. 
generators  were  destroyed  and  four 
16,000-hp.  units  placed  out  of  commis¬ 
sion  as  the  result  of  a  short  circuit  on 
the  lines  of  the  Ontario  Hydroelectric 
Commission.  In  view  of  the  discussion 
relative  to  the  Canadian  project  raised 
during  the  discussion  of  the  proposed 
$500,000,000  Water  and  Power  Act  in 
California,  the  details  of  the  accident 
are  particularly  pertinent. 

Generator  units  fifteen  and  sixteen, 
installed  by  the  Hydroelectric  Power 
Commission  during  the  wartime  power 
shortage  at  a  cost  in  excess  of  $3,- 
500,000,  were  completely  destroyed,  a 
portion  of  one  generator  flying  through 
the  roof  of  the  plant,  causing  this  to 
collapse  and  smash  the  casings  of  the 
two  turbines.  Before  the  Johnson  valves 


Looking  down  upon  the  wing  of  the  plant  of  the 
Ontario  Power  Company  which  was  constructed 
by  the  Hydroelectric  Power  Commission,  show¬ 
ing  the  damage  which  resulted  when  two  20,000- 
hp.  generators  flew  to  pieces.  The  loss  incurred 
was  several  million  dollars. 


could  be  closed  water  had  flowed  into 
the  adjacent  wing  of  the  plant  and 
flooded  four  large  generators,  placing 
them  out  of  commission. 

Some  doubt  has  been  expressed  as  to 
whether  the  commission  will  replace  the 
units  inasmuch  as  it  is  under  obligation 
to  remove  the  temporary  wooden  stave 
pipeline  by  1923  and  can  use  the  water 
to  better  advantage  in  the  new  Queens- 
ton  plant. 

Owing  to  the  loss  of  power,  the  plants 
of  the  Toronto  Power  Company  and  the 
Canadian  Niagara  Falls  Power  Coin- 
pany,  were  forced  to  full  capacity  in 
order  to  supply  the  commission  with  the 
requisite  energy.  A  few  days  previous 
to  the  accident  one  of  the  new  55,000-hp. 
units  in  the  Cippawa  Queenston  plant 
was  forced  to  shut  down  when  several 
blades  in  the  ventilating  fan  dropped 
off  and  became  wedged  between  the 
rotor  and  the  winding,  injuring  fifteen 
coils.  During  a  period  of  less  than  a 
week  the  commission  lost  completely 
40,000  hp.  and  temporarily  119,000  hp. 
due  to  accidents. 


Railway  to  Install  Radio  Sets  on 
Trains  in  Northwest 

E.  A.  Lalk,  district  freight  and  pas¬ 
senger  agent  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
and  St.  F'’aul  Railway,  has  been  notified 
that  the  Olympian,  the  company’s  daily 
limited  train,  will  shortly  be  equipped 
with  radio  telephone  receiving  appara¬ 
tus,  so  that  travelers  enroute  can  receive 
the  broadcasted  concerts  and  news  of 
the  districts  through  which  they  are 
passing.  Agent  Lalk  asserts  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  line  has  the  distinction  of  in¬ 
stalling  the  first  radio  telephone  equip¬ 
ment  used  on  a  passenger  train,  the  in¬ 
stallation  being  made  on  a  parlor  car 
running  between  St.  Paul  and  Chicago. 
He  states  that  the  company  expects  to 
install  them  on  all  overland  parlor  cars 
as  rapidly  as  possible. 


Lumber  Production  Normal 

Pacific  Northwest  Mills  Set  New  High 
Record  for  Eight  Hour  Shift 
for  1922 

For  the  first  time  in  more  than  two 
years,  lumber  mills  affiliated  with  the 
West  Coast  Lumbermen’s  Assosiation, 
smashed  all  recent  production  records  in 
the  week  ending  May  6,  attaining  that 
long-looked-for  normal  in  the  lumber 
business.  The  new  record  cut  was  two 
per  cent  above  the  normal  productioin 
of  the  mills,  figured  on  an  eight-hour 
basis. 

At  the  present  time  many  .mills  are 
now  running  night  shifts  to  keep  up 
with  the  demand  for  lumber.  The  lum¬ 
ber  cut  for  the  week,  ending  May  6, 
was  84,570,028  ft.,  or  more  than  3,500,- 
000  ft.  larger  than  the  cut  for  the  pre¬ 
vious  week,  which  was  the  largest  since 
the  boom  days  of  1919  and  early  part  of 
1920.  The  sales  for  the  week  were  95,- 
915,471  ft.,  and  shipments  were  83,773,- 
137  ft.  About  68  per  cent  of  the  new 
business  was  taken  for  shipment  by 
rail,  which  is  significant  of  the  remark¬ 
able  revival  of  the  market  for  Pacific 
Northwest  lumber  in  the  farming  states 
of  the  Middle  West. 


Railroad  Company  Announces 
Plan  to  Spend  $3,000,000 
in  Idaho 

Definite  assurances  of  the  immediate 
beginning  of  the  expenditure  of  three 
million  dollars  on  additions  and  im¬ 
provements  of  the  Oregon  Short  Line 
system  in  Idaho,  have  been  given  by 
H.  M.  Adams,  vice-president  of  the 
Union  Pacific,  following  a  conference 
with  Governor  Davis  at  Boise. 

The  first  and  most  important  work 
will  begin  immediately,  the  official 
stated,  in  EHmore  county  where  more 
than  a  million  dollars  will  be  expended 
in  double  tracking  the  main  line  from 
Medbury  to  King  Hill  through  Glenns 
Ferry. 

At  Pocatello  there  will  be  four  hun¬ 
dred  fifty  thousand  dollars  spent  on  the 
shops.  Nampa  will  get  additional  track¬ 
age,  improvement  of  the  water  system 
and  ice  storage  facilities.  Payette, 
Soda  Springs,  Idaho  Falls  and  other 
points  are  included  in  the  cities  to  re¬ 
ceive  a  share  of  the  expenditure. 


Recent  reports  from  New  York  City 
contain  the  information  that  negotia¬ 
tions  have  been  completed  between  the 
Federal  Telegraph  Company  of  San 
Francisco  and  the  Radio  Corporation  of 
America,  whereby  the  eastern  firm  will 
aid  the  San  Francisco  concern  in  finan¬ 
cing  the  latter’s  radio  contracts  with 
the  Chinese  government. 
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Deal  for  Los  Angeles  Transmission  Lines  Closed 

Southern  California  Edison  Company  Receives  $12,044,369  from 
City  for  Entire  Distribution  System  in  Municipality 


For  a  consideration  of  $12,044,369.97 
paid  in  cash,  the  execution  of  a  contract 
by  which  the  city  agrees  to  purchase  at 
wholesale  all  of  the  electric  power  which 
is  not  generated  from  its  aqueduct,  and 
a  resolution  adopted  by  its  council,  stip¬ 
ulating  “that  the  city  will  not  support 
or  lend  its  encouragement  to  any  move¬ 
ment  or  measure  which  seeks  to  sup¬ 
plant  the  company  by  some  other 
agency,  as  the  source  from  which  it  is 
purchasing  its  requirements  for  whole¬ 
sale  power  over  and  above  its  own  pro¬ 
duction,”  and  that  the  city  will  not  enter 
into  competition  with  the  company’s 
electrical  business  in  territory  outside 
of  its  corporate  limits,  Los  Angeles  took 
over  by  purchase  the  distributing  prop¬ 
erties  of  the  Southern  California  Edison 
Company,  which  lie  within  its  boun¬ 
daries,  on  Tuesday,  May  16th. 

Ail  operating  and  clerical  employes 
of  the  company  in  Los  Angeles  went 
over  to  the  city  temporarily  with  the 
transfer,  and  the  exchange  of  ownership 
was  effected  without  an  interruption  of 
service  or  accounting.  Some  of  the 
company’s  men  are  loaned  to  the  city 
until  all  details,  incident  to  a  business 
.“supplying  electric  service  to  120,000  city 
consumers,  are  well  in  hand  by  the  city 
power  bureau.  Many  of  the  Edison  peo¬ 
ple  will  probably  remain  with  the  city 
pei-manently. 

The  power  purchase  contract  is  for 
thirty  years  but  contains  a  provision 
that  it  may  be  cancelled  at  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  ten  years,  but  only  by  a  vote  of 
the  people. 


Explaining  this  contract  between  the 
city  and  the  Edison  company,  W.  B. 
Mathews,  special  counsel  for  the  Los 
Angeles  Public  Service  Department, 
made  the  following  statement: 

"The  contract  provides  that  the  Edison  com¬ 
pany  has  first  riKht  to  purchase  any  surplus 
power  Kcnerated  by  the  municipal  plants,  in 
addition  to  the  amount  needed  to  o];>erate  the 
city’s  system. 

"The  transaction  consummated  has  the  effect 
of  bringinK  the  city  and  the  Edison  company 
toKether  in  a  power  enterprise  of  the  first  mag¬ 
nitude.  The  interest  of  the  city  and  the  com¬ 
pany  under  the  purchase  contract  are  largely 
mutual.  It  should  redound  greatly  to  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  each  party. 

"It  is  indeed  a  fortunate  circunwtance  that 
the  Ellison  company  is  largely  officered  and  con¬ 
trolled  by  men  prominently  identified  with  the 
business  life  of  Los  Angeles  and  deeply  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  welfare  of  the  city.  This  fact 
greatly  facilitated  the  progress  of  negotiations 
resulting  in  the  sale  and  transfer  to  the  city 
of  the  Edison  system. 

"The  city’s  growth  makes  it  certain  it  will  be 
for  many  years  a  heavy  purchaser  of  power 
from  the  company,  for  distribution  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Los  Angeles.” 

Speaking  of  the  transaction.  Vice- 
president  and  General  Manager  Ballard 
of  the  Edison  company  said: 

"With  the  taking  over  by  the  city  of  Los 
Angeles  of  the  Southern  California  Edison  Com¬ 
pany’s  distributing  properties  located  within  the 
city,  there  terminated  in  mutual  pledges  of  co¬ 
operation  a  most  vexing  economic  problem. 
Calm  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  city  and  com¬ 
pany  officials  has  resulted  in  the  best  possible 
arrangement  that  could  be  arrived  at  under 
the  mandate  of  the  people,  that  the  municipality 
itself  distribute  the  valuable  electric  product  of 
the  aqueduct  to  consuniers  within  the  city. 

"The  $12,044,369.97  we  received  from  the  sale 
of  our  distributing  properties  will  become  i>art 
of  the  $22,500,000  appropriation  which  we  have 
made  for  this  year’s  development  and  trans¬ 
mission  of  power  in  the  high  Sierras.” 


Southern  Sierras  Power  Co.  Sets 
New  Agricultural  Rate 

A  reduction  of  agricultural  rates  of 
the  Southern  Sierras  Power  Company, 
operating  in  Riverside  and  San  Bernar¬ 
dino  counties  was  ordered  by  the  Cal¬ 
ifornia  Railroad  Commission  today  ef¬ 
fective  on  meter  readings  of  May  1. 
The  reduction  for  the  average  opera¬ 
tion,  it  is  estimated,  will  amount  to  as 
much  as  20  per  cent,  while  the  general 
average  reduction  for  agricultural  ser¬ 
vice  on  the  entire  system  is  computed 
to  be  approximately  5  per  cent.  The 
new  rates  will  benefit  all  agricultural 
consumers  receiving  service  at  2200 
volts  or  over  and  also  those  receiving 
service  at  220  or  440  volts  whose  con¬ 
sumption  exceeds  500  kw-hr.  a  year. 
There  will  be  no  change  in  rates  for 
those  using  less  than  500  kw-hr.  a 
year. 

In  addition  to  the  reduction  ordered 
the  form  of  rate  has  been  changed  to  th^ 
advantage  of  consumers.  The  company 
is  directed  to  replace  the  present  de¬ 
mand  and  energy  rate  with  an  energy 
form  of  rate  with  a  minimum  charge 
in  which  both  the  energy  charges  and 
the  minimum  charges  are  based  upon 
the  annual  consumption.  The  new 
■schedule  also  contains  an  optional  de¬ 
mand  and  energy  rate  in  which  both 
the  demand  and  energy  charges  are 
based  on  annual  consumption.  This 
new  schedule  also  contains  a  provision 
to  the  effect  that  if  any  consumer  at 
the  end  of  the  year  finds  that  any  of 
the  optional  schedules  would  have  been 
more  advantageous  to  him  the  com¬ 


pany  will  have  to  adjust  his  bills  to 
this  lower  schedule. 

The  minimum  or  demand  charges 
have  been  made  payable  in  six  equal 
monthly  installments  for  service  rend¬ 
ered  during  the  period  from  May  to 
October.  This  makes  the  first  payment 
a  month  later  than  heretofore. 


California  Highway  Program  Is 

Progressing,  Report  States 

By  the  end  of  the  present  fiscal  year 
California  will  have  completed  about 
3,007  miles  of  its  state  highway  pro¬ 
gram,  according  to  a  recent  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  California  highway  com¬ 
mission.  The  total  mileage  in  the  road 
system  on  which  the  state  highway  com¬ 
mission  has  charge  of  both  construction 
and  maintenance  is  about  6,300  miles. 

There  are  in  the  state  about  70,000 
miles  of  dedicated  public  roads  outeide 
the  boundaries  of  incorporated  cities. 
Of  this  total  more  than  6,000  miles  has 
been  paved  by  state  and  county  agen¬ 
cies.  This  mileage  of  paved  surface  is 
being  rapidly  increased  by  the  exten¬ 
sive  road  construction  and  improvement 
projects  now  under  way.  The  California 
state  highway  commission  alone  will 
this  year  expend  about  $15,0(W,000  in 
new  highway  construction.  During  1921 
average  costs  for  the  different  types  of 
road  were  roughly  as  follows:  graded 
roads,  $12,000  per  mile,  bituminized 
macadam,  $21,000  per  mile,  concrete 
base,  $30,000  per  mile,  and  bituminous 
pavement,  $24,000  per  mile. 


New  Transmission  Line  Dedicated 
by  Washington  Water  Power 
Company 

Appropriate  ceremonies  marked  the 
official  opening  of  the  $250,000  trans¬ 
mission  line  of  the  Washington  Water 
Power  Company  into  Grant  county. 
May  11-12.  People  from  all  over  the 
state  gathered  at  Ephrata  to  join  in  the 
merrymaking  and  more  than  2,000  were 
present  when  Governor  Louis  F.  Hart 
pressed  the  button  and  power  flowed 
through  the  wires. 

In  addition  to  supplying  light  and 
power  to  14  towns,  it  is  estimated  that 
this  will  supply  by  electric  pumps, 
■water  to  irrigate  25,000  acres  of  land 
as  fertile  as  any  in  the  Yakima  or 
Wenatchee  valleys. 

Since  the  company  started  work  in 
February,  a  total  of  165  miles  of  wire 
was  strung,  of  which  108  miles  was  on 
new  poles  and  57  miles  the  restringpng 
of  the  Wilbur  line.  Of  the  new  con¬ 
struction,  58  miles  is  60,000-volt  high 
tension  line  and  50  miles  13,000-volt 
transmission  lines. 

The  work  was  undertaken  under  most 
unfavorable  weather  conditions  in  which 
blizzards,  snow  drifts  and  mud  all 
played  their  part  in  making  it  difficult. 
Nevertheless,  it  was  put  through  in  rec¬ 
ord  time. 

The  construction  of  100  miles  of  new 
power  lines  and  the  connecting  up  and 
rebuilding  of  present  lines  in  the 
Palouse  country  has  just  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  President  D.  L.  Huntington 
of  the  company.  The  cost  of  this  im¬ 
provement  work  has  not  yet  been  esti¬ 
mated  in  its  entirety  but  the  company 
engineers  expect  that  from  100  to  250 
men  will  be  employed  throughout  the 
summer. 

With  the  completion  of  this  program, 
the  W’ashington  Water  Power  Company 
will  have  a  link  system  in  the  Palouse 
country  that  will  insure  continuity  of 
service.  In  case  of  a  break  only  one 
town  or  community  will  be  affected  as 
service  can  be  furnished  over  two  lines 
out  of  Spokane. 

New  Power  Company  Is  Formed 
at  Auburn,  California 

To  supply  power  for  commercial 
purposes,  water  for  irrigation  in  west¬ 
ern  Placer  county  and  eastern  Sacra¬ 
mento  county,  and  to  engage  in  the 
lumbering  business,  the  American  River 
Water  and  Power  Co.  has  been  organ¬ 
ized  with  headquarters  at  Auburn,  Cal¬ 
ifornia. 

James  E.  Walsh,  president  of  the 
Placer  County  Bank,  has  been  named 
president  of  the  newly  organized  cor¬ 
poration.  The  directors  are  J.  E.  Walsh, 
Auburn;  Jerome  Barieau,  Auburn;  Fred 
P.  Tuttle,  Jr.,  Auburn;  J.  F.  Dudley, 
Newcastle,  and  W.  S.  Grahan,  Ukiah. 

According  to  J.  E.  Barieau,  engineer 
for  the  project,  the  newly  formed  or¬ 
ganization  is  the  outgrowth  of  earlier 
plans  to  form  the  Central  Sierra  Power 
Company. 


'The  Utah  Power  and  Light  Company 
is  conducting  a  very  aggressive  cam- 
paign’i  on  the  sale  of  its  7  per  cent  pre¬ 
ferred  stock.  The  results  up  to  the 
present  time  have  been  highly  satis¬ 
factory.  Features  of  the  campaign  are 
newspaper  advertising,  window  displays 
and  poster  advertising.  The  employes 
of  the  company  are  taking  an  active 
part  in  selling  the  stock. 
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Gas  Facilities  in  Los  Angeles 
Must  Be  Improved 

Gas  companies  serving  Los  Angeles 
and  vicinity  are  ordered  to  expend 
$9,529,000  in  order  to  augment  the  fu¬ 
ture  winter  gas  supply,  by  a  decision  of 
the  California  Railroad  Commission. 
The  improvements  ordered  will  increase 
the  daily  quantity  of  gas  available  for 
distribution  35,000,000  feet  of  artificial 
gas  and  provide  against  fluctuations  of 
pressure  during  the  periods  of  greatest 
use.  Glendale  is  put  on  a  straight  nat¬ 
ural  gas  basis. 

The  principal  expenditure  is  to  be 
made,  according  to  the  order,  by  the 
Los  Angeles  Gas  and  Electric  Corpora¬ 
tion  and  will  aggregate  $8,729,000.  The 
company  planned  expenditures  of  $7,- 
229,000  but  the  order  requires  in  addi¬ 
tion  a  gas  holder  for  the  western  part 
of  the  city,  having  a  capacity  of  not  less 
than  7,000,000  cubic  feet,  and  another  in 
Pasadena,  with  not  less  than  5,000,000 
capacity,  the  two  to  cost  about  $1,- 
500.000. 

The  Southern  California  Gas  Com¬ 
pany  is  required  to  provide  a  new  holder 
in  Los  Angeles  of  3,000,000  feet  capac¬ 
ity,  with  compressors,  truck  lines  and 
additions  to  gas  plant,  including  gen¬ 
erators,  to  cost  approximately  $M0,000. 

Southern  Counties  Gas  Company  is 
ordered  to  install  a  2,000,000-feet  holder 
in  the  Santa  Monica  district  together 
with  compressors  and  truck  line  and  a 
general  enlargement  of  reinforcing 
mains  in  all  districts,  costing  approxi¬ 
mately  $300,000. 

Freight  Rates  on  Coal  From  Utah 
to  California  Reduced 

Effective  June  15,  freight  rates  on 
domestic  coal  from  Utah  points  to  all 
main  line  points  in  Califoi’nia  on  the 
Western  Pacific  railroad  will  be  reduced 
$1.25  per  ton  and  85  cents  per  ton  on 
bunker  coal,  if  the  application  of  the 
road  to  make  effective  a  tariff  now’ 
being  published  is  not  denied  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  A 
similar  announcement  has  been  made  by 
the  Southern  Pacific  Company. 

The  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Western 
and  the  Utah  Railway  Company,  both 
serving  many  coal  mines  in  Utah  direct 
as  w’ell  as  the  Los  Angeles  and  Salt 
Lake  Railroad  will  concur  in  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  reduced  rates,  was  the 
opinion  of  local  traffic  officials. 


To  points  not  on  the  main  line  of  the 
California  roads  and  where  the  rate  is 
more  than  $7.25  per  ton,  the  reduction 
on  domestic  coal  will  be  $1.25  per  ton. 

Last  September,  in  reply  to  a  request 
of  the  coal  mine  operators,  the  railroads 
operating  between  Utah  and  the  Pacific 
coast  reduced  the  rate  on  bunker  coal 
from  $7.25  to  $6.  The  rates  on  all 
other  classes  of  coal,  how’ever,  remained 
unchanged  at  that  time. 

The  action  will  afford  Utah  mine  op¬ 
erators  a  better  opportunity  to  ply  their 
trade  in  a  territory  w’hich  they  claimed 
has  been  rapidly  dwindling  because  of 
the  influx  of  foreign  mined  coal  that 
can  be  shipped  in  much  cheaper  by  boat 
than  Utah  coal  can  by  rail. 

Decision  Relative  to  Utilities 
Given  by  Wyoming  Judge 

Public  utilities  have  the  right  to  im¬ 
pose  reasonable  rules  and  regulations 
requiring  a  deposit  to  cover  a  limited 
period  of  service,  to  refuse  service  when 
a  customer  declines  to  pay  a  just  bill  or 
make  the  required  deposit,  to  refuse  to 
furnish  serv’ice  unless  the  customer  com¬ 
plies  w’ith  the  rules  and  regulations, 
and  to  terminate  service  when  a  cus¬ 
tomer  refuses  to  pay  his  bill  after 
proper  notice,  according  to  a  decision 
handed  down  by  District  Judge  Brow’n, 
of  Casper,  Wyoming,  in  the  ca.se  of 
George  F.  Stilphen  vs.  the  Natrona 
Pow’er  Company. 

Stilphen  sought  a  permanent  injunc¬ 
tion  to  prevent  the  company  denying 
him  steam  serv’ice,  to  prevent  him  from 
being  compelled  to  pay  a  back  bill  and 
also  a  deposit  to  cover  tw’o  months’  ser¬ 
vice. 

In  handing  down  the  decision  Judge 
Brown  also  dissolved  a  temporary  in¬ 
junction  against  the  company  and  ren¬ 
dered  judgment  against  Stilphen  for 
bills  for  the  months  of  April,  May  and 
June  1921. 

Negotiations  are  now  in  progress  in 
regard  to  the  extension  of  the  lines  of 
the  Dixie  Power  Company  of  Utah  to 
supply  electric  power  to  Pioche,  Caliente 
and  the  other  communities  in  Lincoln 
County,  Nevada.  There  is  a  large 
amount  of  mining  business  in  this  sec¬ 
tion,  which  is  badly  in  need  of  electric 
power.  It  is  approximately  thirty-five 
miles  from  the  power  company’s  nearest 
line  to  this  section. 


New  Officials  Will  Head  General 
Electric  Company  Activities 

Broadening  of  the  engineering  and 
research  service  of  the  General  Electric 
Company  and  increasing  its  prestige 
here  and  abroad,  is  forecast  by  impor¬ 
tant  changes  in  the  directorate  of  the 
company,  just  announced. 

Following  a  meeting  of  the  board  of 
directors,  held  in  New  York,  May  16, 
C.  A.  Coffin  retired  as  chairman  and 
was  succeeded  by  Owen  D.  Young,  long 
associated  w’ith  the  company  as  vice- 
president.  The  position  of  president 
was  filled  by  the  election  of  Gerard 
Swope,  president  of  the  International 
General  Electric  Co.,  succeeding  E.  W. 
Rice,  Jr.,  who  requested  to  be  allowed 
to  devote  his  entire  energies  to  the 
further  upbuilding  of  the  scientific  en¬ 
gineering  and  technical  phases  of  the 
company’s  work  in  the  broadest  .sense, 
and  who  will  become  honorary  chairman 
of  the  board  of  directors.  Anson  W. 
Burchard,  for  many  years  identified 
with  the  company  as  vice-president, 
with  particular  reference  to  public  util¬ 
ities  and  foreign  investment,  was 
elected  vice-chairman  of  the  board.  J. 
R.  Lovejoy,  vice-president  in  charge  of 
.sales,  was  elected  a  director,  as  was 
also  G.  F.  Morrison,  vice-pre.sident. 

Particular  significance  is  attached  to 
the  action  of  the  board  of  directors  in 
the  creation  of  this  position  of  honor¬ 
ary  chairman,  which  will  be  filled  by 
Mr.  Rice  for  the  purpose  of  extending 
G-E  engineering  service. 

Mr.  Coffin,  the  retiring  chairman  of 
the  board,  w’ill  continue  as  a  director, 
to  give  attention  to  the  problems  of  the 
company.  He  has  been  for  40  years  a 
leading  influence  in  the  development  of 
the  corporation  and  was  founder  and 
creator  of  the  company  and  its  prede¬ 
cessor,  the  Thomson-Hou.ston  Company. 

Mr.  Rice,  associate  of  Mr.  Coffin  and 
president  of  the  company  for  the  pa.st 
eight  years,  wished  to  be  relieved  of 
the  duties  of  detailed  organization  and 
management  that  he  might  devote  his 
time  to  the  general  engineering  prob¬ 
lems. 

A  bill  asking  for  the  appropriation  of 
$150,000  for  completing  a  dam  to  divert 
water  from  the  Gila  River  in  Arizona 
into  the  Gila  Indian  Re.serv’ation  has 
been  introduced  into  the  U.  S.  Senate  by 
Senator  Ashurst  of  Arizona. 


CALIFORNIA  IS  DEVELOPING  TRANSPORTATION  VIA  STAGE 


On«  of  the  newest  all-steel  auto  stages  developed  for  the  California  high¬ 
ways.  The  stage  is  equipped  with  radio  receiving  apparatus  for  the  enter¬ 
tainment  of  passengers.  Tests  made  recently  at  Sacramento,  Oakland  and 
San  Francisco  have  been  highly  successful. 


A  view  of  the  recently  completed  Union  Stage  Depot  in  Sacramento, 
California,  from  which  six  stage  lines  operate.  The  picture  shows  the 
rapid  strides  which  have  been  made  in  this  type  of  transportation  during 
the  past  half-century. 
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Los  Angeles  Shipyard  Gets  First 
Contract  in  Year 

Its  first  large  contract  for  a  ship¬ 
building  project  in  more  than  a  year 
was  recently  closed  by  the  Los  Angeles 
Shipbuilding  and  Drydock  Corporation 
when  it  agreed  to  build  the  new  ferry 
boats  for  the  Key  Route  system  of  the 
San  Francisco-Oakland  Terminal  Rail¬ 
way  Company. 

The  addition  of  this  new  construction 
to  the  repair  work  which  has  been 
handled  at  the  yards  of  the  shipbuild¬ 
ing  company  will  make  possible  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  hundreds  of  additional  me¬ 
chanics  for  several  months  to  come. 
The.se  ferry  boats  will  be  electrically 
equipped,  much  the  same  as  the  Golden 
Gate  Ferry  Company  reported  in  a  re¬ 
cent  issue  of  Journal  of  Electricity  and 
We.stem  Industry. 

At  the  yards  of  the  Southwestern 
Shipbuilding  Company,  now  controlled 
by  the  Bethlehem  Steel  interests,  the 
work  of  installing  floating  drydocks  and 
additional  machinery  is  progressing 
rapidly.  Much  of  the  machine-tool 
equipment  is  being  transferred  to  the 
Pacific  Coast  from  yards  on  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  .seaboard.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  will  be  expended  in  providing 
complete  facilities  for  repair  and  con- 
.struction  of  ships  and  marine  machin¬ 
ery.  A  large  force  of  men  will  be  given 
permanent  employment  at  these  yards 
in  the  course  of  a  few  months.  The 
old  Southwestern  yard  has  not  been 
operated  since  it  fini.shed  the  last  Ship¬ 
ping  Board  contract,  many  months  ago. 


down  service,  so  that  the  city  has  a 
right  to  call  for  power  at  any  time  it 
needs  it,  for  any  reason,  up  to  10,000 
hp.  The  company  claims  that  the  con¬ 
tract  covers  break-down  service  only, 
and  that  it  must  add  a  charge  to  com¬ 
pensate  it  for  keeping  power  available 
if  it  is  to  be  called  on  for  overload 
service  too.  Which  interpretation  is 
correct  the  courts  will  probably  be 
asked  to  decide. 


San  Francisco  to  Have  First  Home 
Beautiful  Show  in  June 

Plans  have  been  perfected  in  San 
Francisco  for  the  holding  of  a  Home 
Beautiful  Show  in  the  Municipal  Audi¬ 
torium  starting  June  25,  which  will  be 
the  first  exposition  of  its  kind  to  be 
held  on  the  Pacific  Coast  catering  exclu¬ 
sively  to  women.  Only  such  things  as 
tend  to  make  the  home  a  more  comfort¬ 
able,  convenient  and  beautiful  place  to 
live  in  will  be  shown.  This  will  include 
furniture,  carpets,  draperies,  electrical 
appliances,  kitchen  utensils,  china  and 
glassware,  stoves,  ranges,  silvenvai-e, 
heating  appliances  and  the  like. 

The  booths  will  be  in  the  form  of 
rooms  nine  feet  .square.  Special  ar¬ 
rangements  have  been  made  by  those  in 
charge  of  the  show  to  handle  exhibits 
for  manufacturers  who  have  not  the 
time  nor  the  facilities  to  handle  their 
own  exhibits.  The  show  is  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Industrial  Exposi¬ 
tions  Company  with  headquarters  at 
1026  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Tacoma  and  Seattle  Arrange  for 
Interconnected  Power  System 

At  a  recent  conference  between  city 
officials  of  Seattle  and  Tacoma,  a  formal 
agreement  was  made  to  connect  the 
municipal  power  systems  of  the  two 
cities  for  the  purposes  of  interchange 
of  surplus  of  electric  current.  It  was 
decided  to  connect  the  two  cities  by  a 
tie-line  of  15,000-kw.  capacity,  costing 
$150,000,  half  of  which  will  be  borne 
by  each  city. 

With  this  interconnection,  either  city 
will  be  permitted  to  draw  current  from 
the  other  at  a  price  of  H-cent  a  kw-hr. 
for  water  power  electricity,  and  1%-c. 
for  steam  generated  current.  Mayor 
Hugh  M.  Caldwell  of  Seattle  proposed 
that  a  clau.se  be  inserted  in  the  con¬ 
tract  that  either  city  called  on  to  fur¬ 
nish  current  under  the  agreement  has 
the  right  to  judge  whether  it  has  sur¬ 
plus  pow'er  for  sale,  and  this  was  ap¬ 
proved  by  representatives  of  both  cities. 
In  addition  to  the  cost  of  interconnec¬ 
tion,  Seattle  will  expend  $50,000  to 
connect  the  tie-line  with  the  proposed 
sub-station  at  Spokane  street.  An  or¬ 
dinance  providing  for  an  appropriation 
of  $123,000  for  this  sub-station  will  be 
introduced  in  the  Seattle  city  council 
immediately.  Supt.  J.  D.  Ross  of  the 
Seattle  lighting  department  has  pointed 
out  that  the  Spokane  street  sub-station 
will  be  necessary,  whether  the  Seattle- 
Tacoma  interconnection  is  effected  or 
not. 


Idaho  Utilities  Consider  System 
of  Uniform  Accounting 

Invitations  have  been  sent  out  by 
George  E.  Erb,  president  of  the  public 
utilities  ocommission  of  Idaho,  to  E. 
V.  Kuykendall  of  the  department  of 
public  works  at  Washington,  and  War¬ 
ren  Stoutnor,  a  member  of  the  Utah 
commission,  asking  them  to  be  present 
in  Boise  June  5,  at  which  time  the  Idaho 
commission  will  consider  the  advisabil¬ 
ity  of  adopting  the  uniform  system  of 
accounting  proposed  by  the  National 
Association  of  Railway  and  Utility 
Commissioners.  Mr.  Stoutnor  is  also 
chairman  of  the  national  association 
committee  on  uniform  accounting. 

Both  of  the  men  to  whom  Mr.  Erb 
sent  invitations  are  expecting  to  be  in 
Boise  for  the  annual  convention  of  the 
Northwest  Electric  Light  and  Power 
Association  which  begins  June  7,  and 
they  have  been  asked  to  come  two  days 
in  advance  of  the  convention. 


Tacoma  is  in  Legal  Argument 
with  Power  Company 

The  city  of  Tacoma  has  refused  to 
pay  the  bill  of  the  Tacoma  Railway  and 
Power  Company  for  current  sold  the 
city  during  March  at  the  rates  the  com¬ 
pany  quoted  in  its  notice  of  December 
30,  last.  City  Attorney  Charles  Dennis 
has  advised  the  city  to  refuse  payment 
of  the  bill  for  the  service,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  that  part  charged  at  the  cur¬ 
rent  rate,  and  to  allow  the  company  to 
bring  suit  if  it  wants  to  collect. 

The  March  bill  for  current  nearly 
tripled  the  bill  as  it  would  have  been 
at  the  current  rate,  even  at  the  price  of 
steam-generate<l  current  which  was 
charged.  In  addition  to  the  approxi¬ 
mately  $6,700  charged  for  the  current, 
the  company  added  a  service  charge  of 
$11,100,  the  latter  charge  being  figured 
on  the  basis  of  a  monthly  charge  of  $3 
per  kw.  of  maximum  demand  of  the 
light  department  on  the  power  company. 

The  city  contends  that  its  contract 
with  the  company  for  exchange  of 
power  to  a  maximum  of  10,000  hp.  is 
for  overload  service  as  well  as  break¬ 


Denver  Company  Seeks  Permit  for 
Project  on  Colorado  River 

Plans  for  an  extensive  hydroelectric 
development  in  Gore  Canyon  near 
Kremmling,  Colorado,  by  the  Denver 
Gas  and  Electric  Light  Company,  were 
revealed  in  an  application  filed  with  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  recently  by 
Clare  N.  Stannard,  vice-president  and 
general  manager  of  the  company. 

The  plan  as  outlined  in  the  applica¬ 
tion,  is  to  build  a  dam  230  ft.  high 
across  the  Colorado  River  at  Gore  Can¬ 
yon.  The  reservoir  will  have  a  capacity 
of  1,000,000  acre-ft.  Water  from  the 
resen’oir  would  be  carried  through  a 
tunnel  4%  miles  long  to  a  power  plant 
having  a  capacity  of  65,000  hp. 


The  kelp-potash  plant  of  the  Bureau 
of  Soils  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  at  Summerland,  Califoraia, 
has  been  sold  to  Rodney  Benson  of 
Santa  Barbara,  who  will  immediately 
begin  the  manufacture  of  “Kelpchar,” 
a  decolorizing  carbon  of  very  high  ac¬ 
tivity,  and  potash  salts  and  iodine.  The 
plant  was  constructed  in  1917  and  was 
operated  for  four  years  as  an  experi¬ 
mental  and  demon  strational  station  for 
the  extraction  of  potash  and  its  by¬ 
products  from  the  giant  kelp  of  the 
Pacific.  It  was  closed  through  Congres¬ 
sional  action  in  1917. 


SEATTLE’S  BUILDING  PROGRAM  INCLUDES  MANY  NEW  SCHOOLS 

An  architect’s  conception  of  the  new  Janies  A.  Garfteld  Hich  School  being  The  Roosevelt  High  School  to  be  built  in  Si 
built  in  Seattle  at  a  cost  of  $750,000.  The  building  will  be  constructed  of  cost  $1,125,000.  It  is  one  of  the  most  preti 
reinforced  concrete  faced  with  brick.  It  will  house  1,500  students.  erected  in  a  Pacific  Coast  city.  It  will  be  ■ 
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California  Commission  to  Inspect 
Electric  Pole  Lines  in  State 

The  California  Railroad  Commission 
has  commenced  an  inspection  of  all  elec¬ 
tric  pole  lines  in  that  state  with  a 
view  to  requiring  elimination  of  all  haz¬ 
ardous  conditions  and  the  more  com¬ 
plete  enforcement  of  state  law  require¬ 
ments  relative  to  safety  of  employes 
of  the  utilities  and  the  public. 

In  conforming  to  its  policy  as  enun¬ 
ciated  at  a  hearing  a  few  months  ago, 
the  commission  has  employed  additional 
electric  inspectors  for  this  work.  Util¬ 
ities  will  be  required  to  eliminate  all 
hazardous  conditions  of  line  construc¬ 
tion  and  comply  fully  with  the  require¬ 
ments  both  under  the  state  law  and 
under  the  Commission’s  rules  on  safety. 

The  conunission  has  during  the  past 
several  years  been  comparing  a  new’ 
standard  of  construction  to  improve 
safety  conditions.  Owing  to  the  condi¬ 
tions  which  existed  during  the  w’ar  and 
for  a  year  or  two  thereafter,  detail 
inspection  w’ork  was  postponed.  Under 
the  pi*esent  plan  all  elec^ic  railway,  tel¬ 
ephone  and  other  utilities  and  munici¬ 
palities  operating  pole  lines  w’ill  under¬ 
go  a  careful  and  thorough  inspection 
and  much  work  required  to  be  done  by 
the  utilities  which  will  benefit  the  pub¬ 
lic  and  increase  the  protection  to  em¬ 
ployes  working  on  these  lines. 


Oregon  Organization  Traces  Path 
of  Payroll  Dollar 

An  interesting  investigation  was  re¬ 
cently  conducted  by  the  Associated  In¬ 
dustries  of  Oregon,  to  determine  w’hat 
becomes  of  the  payroll  dollar.  In  one 
case  they  found  that  out  of  100  pay 
checks,  95  of  them  had  been  cashed  in 
grocery  stores  near  the  homes  of  the 
workers.  In  another  case  94  out  of 
100  pay  checks  were  cashed  in  similar 
places.  Still  another  factory  issued  200 
pay  checks  and  150  of  them  found  their 
way  into  grocery  stores.  From  this  it 
is  concluded  that  the  pay  roll  dollar  as 
a  general  rule  begins  to  circulate 
through  the  groceryman,  and  according¬ 
ly  the  Associated  Industries  urges  all 
retail  stores  to  stock  their  shelves  in 
so  far  as  possible  with  home  manufac¬ 
tured  products,  and  thus  help  to  build 
up  local  industries. 


P.  G.  &  E.  Will  Reconstruct  Fam¬ 
ous  Carquinez  Straits  Span 

In  order  to  transmit  the  power  from 
its  Pit  River  development  to  the  bay 
cities  and  central  California  the  Pacific 
Gas  and  Electric  Company  is  planning 
a  complete  reconstruction  of  its  fam¬ 
ous  overhead  cable  across  Carquinez 
Straits.  This  span,  4,427  feet  in  length, 
is  one  of  the  longest  ever  built  and 
when  first  erected  attracted  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  engineering  w’orld.  The  in¬ 
creased  volume  of  hydroelectric  power, 
w’hich  will  be  brought  in  with  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  first  large  unit  of  the 
Pit  River  development  this  year,  wdll 
necessitate  the  raising  of  the  line  volt¬ 
age  from  the  present  sixty  thousand  to 
one  hundred  and  ten  thousand  volts,  re¬ 
quiring  a  complete  reinsulation  of  the 
towers  on  both  sides  of  the  crossing. 

At  the  South  Tower,  on  the  Contra 
Costa  county  side  of  the  strait,  local 
distribution  facilities  are  being  in¬ 
creased  to  provide  improved  service  to 
Richmond,  Martinez,  Antioch  and  vicin¬ 


ity.  Transformer  capacity  for  this  serv¬ 
ice  is  being  increased  from  3,300  to 
27,000  hp.  It  is  also  planned  to  provide 
new  and  modem  quarters  for  housing 
the  company’s  operators  at  the  South 
Tower  and  to  improve  the  grounds  with 
lawns  and  shrubs.  'The  work  will  in¬ 
volve  an  expenditure  of  $269,000. 


Industrial  Lij^hting  Code  Proposed 
for  Washington  Factories 

Establishment  of  an  industrial  light¬ 
ing  code  for  manufacturing  industries 
of  the  state  of  Washington  is  now  in 
the  process  of  formation  through  the 
efforts  of  a  committee  of  electrical 
workers,  electrical  contractors  and  the 
safety  division  of  the  state  department 
of  labor  and  industries.  When  the  code 
is  perfected  it  will  be  submitted  to  the 
department  of  safety  and  a  public  hear¬ 
ing  will  be  held  to  pass  on  the  provi¬ 
sions,  after  which  an  order  will  be  en¬ 
tered  putting  the  code  as  adopted  into 
effect.  Where  the  inspectors  can  now 
only  recommend  the  installation  of  pro¬ 
per  lighting  equipment,  the  order  will 
make  the  regulations  compulsory. 

The  plan  is  not  to  add  expense  by 
forcing  employers  to  install  new  light¬ 
ing  fixtures,  but  rather  to  provide  a 
standard  for  future  installations.  The 
code  will  not  only  embrace  yard  and 
factory  lighting,  but  also  the  proper  ar¬ 
rangement  of  skylights  and  endows. 
Day  Morgan,  electrical  engineer,  who 
has  had  experience  in  drafting  lighting 
codes  in  other  states,  has  been  engaged 
to  gather  data  and  draft  the  code  with 
the  assistance  of  W.  M.  Meachem,  elec¬ 
trical  contractor  of  Seattle;  F.  G.  Heller 
of  the  electrical  workers  and  J.  H. 
Lewis,  electrical  inspector  for  the  de¬ 
partment  of  labor  and  industries. 


Pasadena  Will  Continue  to. Pur¬ 
chase  Power  for  Another  Year 

The  contract  under  which  the  city  of 
Pasadena  now  purchases  most  of  its 
electricity  for  resale  to  the  consumers 
of  the  municipality  will  expire  May 
19th,  and  bids  have  been  requested  for 
energy  to  be  supplied  during  the  com¬ 
ing  twelve  months.  Energy  charges  on 
the  present  contract  with  the  Southern 
California  Edison  Company  are  9  mills 
per  kw-hr.  for  the  first  200,000  kw-hr. 
per  month,  8  mills  for  the  next  300,000 
kw-hr.  used  monthly  and  7.5  mills  for 
all  in  excess  of  500,000  kw-hr.  used  in 
one  month. 

The  city  requires  approximately 
1,000,000  kw-hr.  each  month  in  addition 
to  that  generated  by  the  reserve  sta¬ 
tion  operated  by  the  city.  Large  exten- 
tions  are  now  being  made  to  Glenarm 
Station  buildings,  where  the  city  will 
install  additional  apparatus  in  the  near 
future,  as  well  as  providing  permanent 
housing  for  equipment  now  temporarily 
provided  for  in  the  station  yard. 


The  Park  Utah  mine,  -which  is  devel¬ 
oping  into  one  of  the  greatest  ore  pro¬ 
ducers  in  the  Park  City  (Utah)  district, 
is  being  equipped  for  electrical  opera¬ 
tion.  The  wiring  is  being  installed  on 
the  panel  system,  and  the  most  up-to- 
date  methods  are  being  used  in  the  in¬ 
stallation.  When  completed  it  -will  be 
one  of  the  finest  jobs  of  electrification 
in  the  state.  Development  work  on  this 
property  is  progressing  rapidly,  -with 
large  quantities  of  ore  in  sight. 


Bcx)ks  and  Bulletins 


STEAM  POWER  PLANT  AUXIL¬ 
IARIES  AND  ACCESSORIES 

By  TERRELL  C.  CROFT,  consulting  en¬ 
gineer  and  directing  engineer  of  Terrell 
Croft  Engineering  Company.  Member. 
American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engi¬ 
neers.  American  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineers,  Illuminating  Engineering  So¬ 
ciety  and  American  Society  for  Testing 
Materials.  6  By  8  in.  First  edition.  411 
pages.  402  illustrations.  $3.  McGraw- 
Hill  Book  Company,  Inc.,  New  York. 

Most  of  the  preventable  losses  in  the 
engine  room  of  steam  power  plants  oc¬ 
cur  in  connection  with  the  auxiliary 
equipment.  Generally  speaking,  there 
is  little  the  operating  engineer  can  do  to 
increase  the  efficiency  of  the  prime  mov¬ 
ers  and  neither  do  the  latter  give  com¬ 
paratively  much  trouble.  Most  of  the 
trouble  and  maintenance  expenses  are 
caused  by  the  auxiliaries,  and  the  con¬ 
dition  and  operating  efficiencies  of  these 
can  be  materially  controlled  by  the  op¬ 
erating  men. 

The  book  pays  particular  attention  to 
pumps  as  these  are  used  in  every  power 
plant.  The  subject  is  subdivided  into 
pump  calculations,  direct  acting  steam 
pumps,  crane  action  pumps,  centrifugal 
and  rotary  pumps.  There  is  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  boiler  feeding  apparatus  includ¬ 
ing  boiler  feed  pumps  and  their  gover¬ 
nors,  injectors  and  gravity  boiler  feed¬ 
ing  devices.  A  closely  allied  problem 
is  that  of  feed  water  heating  and  econ¬ 
omizers  which  are  thoroughly  treated. 

Folio-wing  this  are  divisions  on  con¬ 
densers  and  methods  of  re-cooling  con¬ 
denser  water,  divisions  on  steam  piping, 
live  and  exhaust  steam  .separators  and 
the  steam  trap.  Each  chapter  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  set  of  problems  so  the  book 
may  be  used  as  a  text  book  for  a  home 
study  course. 


ECONOMICS  OF  INDUSTRIAL 
DISTRIBUTION 
By  P.  O.  REYNEAU  and  H.  B.  SEELYE. 
assistant  electrical  engineer  the  Detroit 
Fklison  Company  and  distribution  engi¬ 
neering  department  the  Detroit  Edison 
Company,  resi>ectively.  6  by  8  in.  210 
pages.  60  diagrams.  $2.60.  The  McGraw- 
Hill  Book  Company,  Inc.,  New  York. 

In  the  designing,  constructing  and 
operating  of  electrical  distribution  sys¬ 
tems  the  object  to  be  striven  for  is  to 
provide  all  customers  -with  a  good  qual¬ 
ity  of  service  at  the  least  possible  cost 
over  the  system  as  a  whole.  This  result 
can  be  attained  only  through  the  careful 
and  conscientious  application  of  the 
principles  of  economics  to  all  parts  of 
the  system.  In  this  book  the  authors 
have  defined  these  principles  and  pre¬ 
sented  methods  for  their  application. 

Each  part  of  a  central  station  distri¬ 
bution  system  is  taken  up  in  turn  and 
discussed  as  an  individual  portion  of  the 
company  system.  Problems  pertaining 
to  each  unit  are  indicated,  many  of 
which  are  worked  out  in  detail  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  application  of  the  method  ex¬ 
plained  in  the  first  part  of  the  book. 
A  particularly  interesting  section  is 
that  on  single-phase  secondary  distri¬ 
bution,  and  as  the  majority  of  the  total 
number  of  central  station  services  are 
of  this  kind,  the  solutions  presented  in 
this  chapter  should  be  of  wide  applica¬ 
tion. 
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Meetings  of  Interest  to  Western  Men 


California  Electric  Railway  Men 
Are  Optimistic  Over  Future 

Despite  increased  operation  costs, 
burdensome  franchise  requirements  and 
jitney  bus  competition,  members  of  the 
California  Electric  Railway  Association 
meeting  in  San  Francisco  recently,  were 
optimistic  over  the  future  outlook  of 
the  electric  railways  of  the  state.  It 
was  stated  at  the  meeting  that  there 
have  been  no  receiverships  during  the 
past  few  years  although  several  of  the 
lines  have  undergone  reorganization. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  to 
head  the  association  during  the  coming 
year: 

President,  W.  E.  Dunn,  vice-president 
Los  Angeles  Railway  Corporation,  Los 
.4ngeles;  vice-president,  William  von 
Phul,  president  San  Francisco  Market 
Street  Railway  Company;  treasurer, 
Anglo  and  Lon  Paris  National  Bank, 
San  Francisco;  executive  board,  W.  E, 
Dunn,  W.  R.  Alberger,  vice-president 
Key  Route;  William  von  Phul,  Paul 
Shoup,  president  Pacific  Electric  Rail¬ 
way,  Los  Angeles;  John  A.  Britton, 
vice-president  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric 
Company,  San  Francisco.  W.  V.  Hill 
continues  as  manager. 


Industrial  Conference  Will  Be 
L.  A.  Convention  Feature 

Of  outstanding  importance  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  annual  convention  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  Electrical  Association, 
which  is  to  be  held  in  Los  Angeles,  May 
31,  June  1-2,  will  be  the  Industrial  Con¬ 
ference  in  which  many  of  the  industrial 
leaders  of  the  West  and  of  the  nation 
will  participate.  The  conference  will  be 
held  on  the  afternoon  of  June  2  and  will 
be  followed  by  the  Association’s  annual 
banquet. 

A  number  of  notable  men  have  con- 
.sented  to  address  the  conference,  which 
will  be  presided  over  by  Wiggpnton  E. 
Creed,  president  of  the  Pacific  Gas  and 
Electric  Company.  The  list  includes 
such  men  as  Howard  F.  Beebe,  of  New 
York,  president  of  the  Investment  Bank¬ 
ers’  Association  of  America;  Chester  H. 
Rowell,  member  of  the  California  State 
Railroad  Conunission;  Charles  F.  Stem, 
vice-president  of  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Los  Angeles;  J.  R.  Teagarden, 
member  of  the  California  State  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Farm  Bureaus;  Robert  Sibley, 
editor  of  the  Journal  of  Electricity  and 
Western  Industry;  Charles  K.  Field, 
editor  of  Sunset  Magazine,  and  John  D. 
Fredericks,  president  of  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


John  B.  Miller,  president  of  the 
Southern  California  Edison  Company, 
will  preside  at  the  banquet  which  will 
follow  the  conference.  One  of  the  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  banquet  program  will  be  a 
five-minute  address  by  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Herbert  C.  Hoover.  The  ad¬ 
dress  will  be  relayed  by  long  distance 
telephone  from  Washington,  D.  C.,  to 
the  Long  Beach  station  of  the  Pacific 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company, 
where  it  will  be  broadcasted  by  radio. 
Secretary  Hoover  is  expected  to  deliver 
a  powerful  message  on  the  development 
and  achievements  of  the  California 
power  companies. 

One  of  the  entertainment  features  of 
the  program  will  be  the  showing  of  the 
National  Electric  Light  Association 
film,  “Yours  to  Command,”  produced  for 
the  first  time  at  the  annual  convention 
of  that  body  at  Atlantic  City.  Other 
entertainment  features  will  be  a  special 
trip  to  the  noted  Mission  Play  at  San 
Gabriel  on  May  31  for  the  lady  gpiests 
and  a  trip  for  all  delegates  to  Catalina 
Island  on  June  3. 

The  Wiltshire  Golf  Course  is  open  to 
all  delegates  as  is  the  course  of  the  Am¬ 
bassador  Hotel. 

Leaders  in  the  electrical  industry  are 
of  the  opinion  that  the  convention  will 
be  one  of  the  most  noteworthy  in  the 
history  of  the  organization. 


According  to  an  opinion  handed  down 
recently  by  Attorney  General  L.  L. 
Thompson,  of  Washing;ton  the  munici¬ 
pal  lighting  department  of  the  city  of 
Seattle,  or  any  other  city  which  is  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  general  business  of  manu¬ 
facturing  and  supplying  electricity  to 
consumers,  must  obtain  an  electrical 
contractor’s  license,  and  furnish  a  bond 
to  the  state  for  $500.  The  Seattle  mu¬ 
nicipal  light  department  remitted  the 
fee,  but  protested  against  the  bond  re¬ 
quirement. 


After  July  1,  Utah  will  be  entitled 
to  $1,236,883  in  federal  funds  for  state 
roads,  according  to  advices  received  by 
B.  J.  Finch,  district  engineer  of  the 
bureau  of  public  roads,  at  Ogden.  In 
the  allotment  of  funds  for  the^  fiscal 
year  beginning  July  1,  Idaho  will  not 
participate,  according  to  repoi^  The 
funds  which  will  be  expended  in  Utah 
are  for  projects  that  have  been  ap¬ 
proved  in  the  various  counties  of  the 
state  by  the  road  commission  and  fed¬ 
eral  bureau. 


Los  Angles  Electric  Club  Will 
Take  Part  in  Exposition 

The  Los  Angeles  Electric  Club  will  be 
the  largest  exhibitor  in  the  forthcom¬ 
ing  Industrial  Exposition  and  Califor¬ 
nia  s  Pageant  of  Progress  to  be  held  in 
that  city.  Percy  H.  Booth  as  chairman 
nf  committee  composed  of  twelve 
prominent  leaders  in  different  branches 
of  the  industry,  says  this  show  will 
eclipse  all  previous  efforts  to  fully  in¬ 
form  the  public  and  prospective  buyers 
in  everything  electrical.  Since  the  en¬ 
tire  project  is  planned  is  avoid  crowd¬ 
ing  on  the  part  of  the  visitors,  it  is  in¬ 
tended  that  all  of  the  25,000  sq.  ft  of 
electrical  exhibits  shall  be  thrown  open 
for  demonstrations  and  close  inspection 
by  the  public  and  a  large  corps  of  elec¬ 
trical  experts  will  be  in  attendance  at 
all  times. 

This  activity  of  the  electric  club  will 
be  one  of  the  major  efforts  made  during 
1922  to  “balance  up”  the  trade  for  deal- 
ers,  jobbers  and  the  other  branches  of 
the  industry.  The  extreme  activity  in 
all  branches  of  building  and  the  craze 
for  radio  has  had  the  effect  of  dimin¬ 
ishing  the  sales  and  use  of  many  im¬ 
portant  lines.  A  concerted  effort  is  be¬ 
ing  made  to  help  maintain  a  perfect  bal¬ 
ance  in  all  directions  of  electrical  ex¬ 
pansion. 


The  Utah  Light  and  'Traction  Com¬ 
pany  has  begun  its  annual  spring  repair 
work  on  many  of  its  tracks  and  the 
pavement  coming  under  its  control. 
Many  important  improvements  are  con¬ 
templated,  including  the  re-laying  of 
tracks  in  some  sections,  and  entire  new 
roadbed  construction  in  others.  TTie 
company  plans  to  use  reinforced  con¬ 
crete  slabs  instead  of  laying  paving 
blocks  along  the  sides  of  the  rails  in 
certain  of  its  work.  After  the  ties  and 
st^l  have  been  laid,  the  outside  of  the 
rail  will  be  paved  with  cement  slabs 
four  feet  long  and  eighteen  inches  wide. 
The  inside  slabs  will  be  one  foot  in 
width. 


An  electrical  home,  the  first  to  be 
constructed  in  Spokane,  Washington,  is 
being  built  by  the  Spokane  Electrical 
Service  League,  and  will  be  open  for 
inspection  by  the  public  some  time  in 
June.  The  home  will  cost  $15,000.  It 
Is  being  built  by  A.  J.  Chantry  and 
Company  and  will  embody  every  type 
of  electrical  convenience.  R.  B.  Mc- 
Elroy  of  the  Washington  Power  Com¬ 
pany  is  chairman  of  the  committee 
which  is  supervising  the  construction 
of  the  home. 


’The  Portland  Chamber  of  Commerce 
has  endorsed  the  plan  of  Secretary  of 
Secretary  of  War  Weeks  to  make  Van¬ 
couver  (Washington)  Barracks  the 
principal  army  camp  for  the  northw’est. 
It  is  pointed  out  that  the  buildings  at 
Camp  Lewis,  Wash.,  are  of  a  tempo¬ 
rary  character  and  would  cost  some 
$600,000  a  year  to  maintain,  wherea.s 
all  buildings  at  Vancouver  are  perma¬ 
nent,  and  in  addition  Vancouver  is 
strategically  located  for  the  protection 
of  the  Northwest. 


The  town  of  Milton,  Oregon,  has  ap¬ 
plied  for  a  permit  to  appropriate  water 
from  the  Walla  Walla  river  for  the 
generation  of  electric  power. 


COMING  EVENTS 

NORTHWEST  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  AND  POWER  ASSOCIATION 
Annual  ConTcntion — BoIm — Jana  7-10,  1922 

PACIFIC  COAST  ELECTRICAL  ASSOCIATION,  AFFILIATED  WITH 
N.  E.  L.  A. 

Annual  Maatinc — Lot  Anselaa,  Mar  Sl-June  2,  1922 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  ENGINEERS 

Annual  Coairentlon — Salt  Lake  CUr — June  5-7,  1922 
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A.  L.  Ferver,  director  of  public  serv¬ 
ice  and  city  engineer  of  Long  Beach, 
California,  has  been  chosen  president  of 
the  newly  organized  Long  Beach  Elec¬ 
tric  Club.  In  enlisting  the  aid  of  many 
representatives  of  professions  and  busi¬ 
nesses  which  are  dependent  upon  the 
electrical  industry  but  are  not  usually 
found  associated  with  electrical  men  in 
club  activity,  the  members  of  the  indus¬ 
try  in  Long  Beach  have  taken  a  forward 
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step  in  the  solution  of  many  of  the  local 
problems  of  merchandising  and  con¬ 
struction.  Consequently  the  possible 
scope  of  usefulness  of  the  club  in  the 
community  has  been  broadened.  Mr. 
Ferver  has  had  broad  engineering  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  West,  having  come  to 
Denver  from  New  York  City  a  short 
time  after  his  graduation  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  College  in  1906.  He  was 
for  8  years  in  the  office  of  city  engineer 
in  Seattle  and  later  wth  a  shipbuilding 
company  in  Seattle;  then  in  Los  An¬ 
geles,  where  he  was  plant  superintend¬ 
ent  of  the  Southwestern  Shipbuilding 
Company.  In  July,  1921,  he  accepted 
his  pre.sent  position  as  city  engineer  of 
Long  Beach. 

W.  P.  Strandborg,  publicity  agent  and 
advertising  manager  of  the  Portland 
Railway  Light  and  Power  Company, 
has  been  appointed  a  member  of  the 
advisory  committee  of  the  American 
Electric  Railway  Association,  which  will 
supervise  matters  relating  to  advertis¬ 
ing,  publicity  and  public  relations  inso¬ 
far  as  they  affect  the  electric  railway 
industry.  One  of  the  important  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  committee  is  developing  a 
standardized  plan  of  conducting  cam¬ 
paigns  for  home  financing  of  electric 
railway  securities. 

R.  E.  Fisher,  vice-president  of  the 
Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company  in 
charge  of  power  sales,  has  recently  at¬ 
tended  the  Convention  of  the  National 
Electric  Light  Association  at  Atlantic 
City.  Other  Californians  who  were  in 
attendance  were  John  B.  Miller  and  W. 
A.  Brackenridge,  president  and  vice- 
president  respectively  of  the  Southeni 
California  Edison  Company. 

John  A.  Britton,  first  vice-president 
and  general  manager  of  the  Pacific  Gas 
and  Electric  Company,  and  R.  H.  Bal¬ 
lard,  vice-president  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Southern  California  Edison 
Company,  delivered  addresses  by  wire¬ 
less  from  California  to  the  Atlantic  City 
Convention  of  the  National  Electric 
Light  Association,  held  during  the  last 
fortnightly  period. 


Personals 


R.  M.  Boykin,  vice-president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  North  Coast  Power 
Company,  with  headquarters  in  Port¬ 
land,  recently  returned  from  an  ex¬ 
tended  business  trip  to  the  East. 

Norman  Olsen,  formerly  intermoun¬ 
tain  representative  of  the  Gillespie-Eden 
Corporation,  has  resigned  his  position 
with  that  company  and  has  entered  the 
domestic  refrigeration  business  in  Kan¬ 
sas  City. 

Wigginton  E.  Creed,  president  of  the 
Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company,  gave 
a  powerful  address  on  the  evils  of  the 
proposed  Water  and  Power  Act  which 
is  to  be  voted  on  by  the  people  of  Cal¬ 
ifornia  in  November,  before  the  Oak¬ 
land  Electric  Club  recently.  Mr.  Creed 
is  one  of  the  many  far-sighted  Califor¬ 
nia  industrial  leaders  who  have  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  state  at  heart  and  who  are 
earnestly  striving  to  see  the  bill  de¬ 
feated. 

A.  H.  Rosenberg,  manager  of  the  New 
State  Electric  Supply  and  Fixture  Com¬ 
pany  of  Phoenix,  Arizona,  was  a  recent 
visitor  to  Los  Angeles.  He  reports  that 
business  in  that  state  is  very  satisfac¬ 
tory  and  far  ahead  of  the  correspond¬ 
ing  period  last  year.  He  believes  that 
the  coming  summer  will  break  all  rec¬ 
ords  in  his  state  for  good  business. 

Herbert  C.  Hoover,  Secretary  of  Com¬ 
merce  in  President  Harding's  cabinet 
and  internationally  known  western  engi¬ 
neer,  will  deliver  a  five-minute  address 
on  the  achievements  of  the  California 
power  companies  at  the  banquet  of  the 
delegates  to  the  annual  convention  of 
Pacific  Coast  Electrical  Association  at 
the  Hotel  Ambassador  on  June  2.  The 
address  will  be  given  in  Wa.shington, 
relayed  to  Long  Beach  by  telephone  and 
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broadcasted  from  the  Long  Beach  sta¬ 
tion  of  the  Pacific  Telephone  and  Tele¬ 
graph  Company  by  radio.  Every  radio 
enthusiast  on  the  Pacific  Coast  will  be 
enabled  to  pick  up  the  powerful  mes¬ 
sage  which  Secretary  Hoover  will  de¬ 
liver.  Thoroughly  familiar  with  the  in¬ 
dustrial  problems  of  the  West,  Secre¬ 
tary  Hoover  is  expected  to  give  a 
stirring  address  on  the  development  of 
the  electrical  industry  and  its  relation¬ 
ship  to  industry  in  general. 


Rufus  G.  Gentry,  commercial  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Denver  Gas  and  Electric 
Light  Company,  repre.sented  the  Colo¬ 
rado  Manufacturers’  and  Merchants’ 
Association  at  the  convention  of  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers 
and  the  advisory  committee  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Industrial  Council  held  in  New 
York  City  May  8  to  13.  Mr.  Gentry  is 
an  example  of  what  the  members  of  the 
electrical  industry  in  the  West  are  doing 


R.  G.  GENTRY 


to  forward  industrial  progress.  At  the 
convention  which  he  attended  such  top¬ 
ics  pertaining  to  indu.stry  as  taxation, 
legislation,  transportation  and  educa¬ 
tion  were  discussed.  Mr.  Gentry  has 
been  connected  with  the  sales  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  central  .station  for  twenty- 
one  years  and  under  his  direction  the 
sale  of  electric  appliances  has  increased 
500  per  cent.  He  has  served  as  treas¬ 
urer  of  the  Manufacturers’  and  Mer¬ 
chants’  Association  for  the  past  two 
years.  He  is  also  an  active  figure  in 
Denver’s  civic  life. 

Franklin  T.  Griffith,  president  of  the 
Portland  Railway  Light  and  Power 
Company,  and  Guy  W.  Talbot,  president 
of  the  Pacific  Power  and  Light  Com¬ 
pany,  Portland,  both  attended  the  an¬ 
nual  convention  of  the  National  Electric 
Light  Association  at  Atlantic  City.  Mr. 
Griffith  is  chairman  of  the  Water  Power 
Development  Committee  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  and  Mr.  Talbot  is  a  member  of  the 
committee. 

H.  T.  Plumb,  electrical  engineer  at¬ 
tached  to  the  Salt  Lake  City  office  of 
the  General  Electric  Company,  is  a  re¬ 
cent  San  Francisco  visitor.  Mr.  Plumb, 
accompanied  by  Mrs.  Plumb,  came  to 
the  Coast  to  attend  his  daughter’s  grad¬ 
uation  from  the  University  of  Cal¬ 
ifornia. 

W'illiam  C.  Sterne,  chairman  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  committee  on  Public 
Utility  Information  and  D.  I).  Sturgeon, 
a  prominent  Denver  electragist,  served 
as  captains  in  the  recent  drive  for  funds 
to  complete  the  $2,000,000  state  hos¬ 
pital  project. 

Byron  T.  Patten,  of  the  engineering 
firm  of  Ellery,  Frost  and  Fatten,  with 
offices  in  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 
and  Fresno  is  engaged  in  investigating 
the  conservation  of  water  north  of 
Fresno  and  on  the  west  side  of  the  San 
Joaquin  valley.  Mr.  Patten  is  asso¬ 
ciated  in  this  work  with  N.  B.  Ellery, 
formerly  state  engineer  of  California 
and  1.  Teilman,  prominent  irrigation 
engineer  of  Fresno. 
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E.  R.  Shepard,  well  known  western 
engineer  who  for  several  years  has  been 
conducting  a  study  of  electrolysis  for 
the  Bureau  of  Standards  in  Washington, 
has  retired  from  that  institution  in 
order  to  pursue  the  same  line  of  en¬ 
deavor  under  his  own  name.  Mr.  Shep¬ 
ard  is  a  product  of  the  West,  having 
been  bom  in  Salt  Lake  City  and  having 
received  his  early  education  in  Oregon. 
In  1904  he  was  graduated  from  the 
University  of  California  and  in  1906  re¬ 
ceived  the  degree  of  M.A.  from  Harvard 
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University.  Upon  the  completion  of  his 
academic  training,  Mr.  Shepard  was  as¬ 
sociated  for  two  years  with  Stone  and 
Webster  and  from  1909  to  1914  he  was 
assistant  professor  of  electrical  engi¬ 
neering  at  Oregon  Agricultural  College. 
He  resigned  from  this  post  to  enter  the 
Bureau  of  Standards.  Mr.  Shepard’s 
publications,  his  numerous  electrolysis 
surveys  and  field  studies,  and  his  activ¬ 
ity  in  connection  with  the  publications 
and  research  work  of  the  American 
Committee  on  Electrolysis,  of  which  he 
is  a  member,  have  given  him  a  wide 
acquaintance  and  an  enviable  reputa¬ 
tion  in  the  field  of  electrolysis.  His 
offices  will  be  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Harry  Randall,  district  manager  of 
the  General  Electric  Company  in  Den¬ 
ver,  is  chairman  of  the  committee  in 
charge  of  displaying  the  Denver  Elec¬ 
trical  Home,  which  promi.ses  to  break 
all  records  for  attendance  at  an  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  this  kind.  He  is  being  assisted 
by  F.  F.  McCammon  of  the  Denver  Gas 
and  Electric  Light  Company,  N.  R. 
Crooks  of  the  Crooks-Nathan  Household 
Appliance  Company  and  J.  C.  Davidson 
of  the  Hendrie  and  Bolthoff  Manufac¬ 
turing  and  Supply  Company. 

Louis  F.  Leurey,  consulting  electrical 
industrial  engineer  of  San  Francisco, 
has  recently  completed  a  comprehensive 
inve.stigation  of  the  power  possibilities 
in  connection  with  the  Don  Pedro  dam 
wh’ch  is  being  erected  by  the  Modesto 
and  Turlock  Irrigation  District  in  Cal¬ 
ifornia.  Mr.  Leurey  recommended  that 
the  district  accept  the  proposal  recent¬ 
ly  submitted  to  them  by  John  A.  Brit¬ 
ton,  vice-president  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric 
Company,  whereby  all  power  generated 
at  the  dam  be  purchased  by  the  com¬ 
pany. 

Clark  Rider,  manager  of  the  Denver 
Electrical  Company,  was  one  of  the 
representatives  of  the  Denver  Com- 
mand^'ry  at  the  recent  Knights  Templar 
conclave  in  New  Orleans, 


Guy  C.  Wolf,  director  of  research  for 
the  California  Real  Estate  Association, 
told  the  members  of  the  San  Francisco 
Electrical  Development  League  of  the 
problems  which  are  facing  the  electric 
railways  when  he  Yecently  addressed 
them  on  the  subject  of  “Bankrupt 
Electric  Railway  Operation  in  Califor¬ 
nia,”  Mr.  Wolf  has  just  completed  a 
survey  of  this  important  situation. 

John  Dignan,  who  successfully  di¬ 
rected  the  gas  appliance  campaign 
which  was  put  on  recently  in  California, 
has  been  retained  by  the  California 
Electrical  Cooperative  Campaign  to  di¬ 
rect  the  June  Bride  Week  campaign  on 
electrical  appliances  which  will  be 
staged  throughout  the  state  during  the 
w’eek  of  June  5-10.  The  campaign  is 
expected  to  be  of  untold  benefit  to  the 
electrical  industry  of  California. 

Richard  T.  Eddy,  for  ten  years  attor¬ 
ney  and  examiner  for  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  has  resigned  to 
become  as.sociated  with  the  California 
State  Railroad  Commission  as  examiner. 
Mr.  Eddy  brings  to  his  new  position  an 
extensive  acquaintance  with  federal  su¬ 
pervision  of  carriers  and  is  also  famil¬ 
iar  with  California  conditions  and  rate 
problems.  The  new  examiner  went  with 
the  Interstate  Conunerce  Commission  in 
1908  from  Los  Angeles  and  in  1912  was 
made  attorney  and  special  examiner. 
With  the  exception  of  a  part  of  1918 
when  he  served  as  a  captain  in  the  U.  S. 
Army  Transport  Service,  he  was  con¬ 
tinuously  with  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  until  his  recent  resignation. 

M.  H.  Goldhammer  of  the  Denver 
office  of  the  General  Electric  Company 
has  recently  been  transferred  to  the 
New  York  offices  of  the  company. 

A.  W.  Childs,  for  several  years  super¬ 
intendent  of  sales  for  the  Southern 
California  Edison  Company,  has  been 
appointed  to  the  posit’on  of  manager  of 
the  commercial  department.  Mr.  Childs 
is  known  throughout  the  West,  both  for 
his  long  service  wth  the  Edison  com¬ 
pany  and  his  activities  at  large  in  the 
electrical  industry.  He  has  been  a  mem- 
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ber  of  the  advisory  committee  of  the 
CalifoiTiia  Electrical  Cooperative  Cam¬ 
paign  since  the  inception  of  that  activ¬ 
ity  and  is  at  present  chairman  of  the 
committee.  He  is  also  identified  with 
much  of  the  progressive  work  done  by 
the  Pacific  Coast  Electrical  Association, 
the  Home  Economics  Exhibit  in  Los 
Angeles  and  the  Los  Angeles  Electric 
Club. 


T.  D.  MacMulIen,  formerly  secretary 
and  sales  manager  of  the  Majestic 
Electric  Development  Company  of  San 
Francisco,  has  been  appointed  secretary 
and  assistant  manager  of  that  firm. 
The  company  is  one  of  the  pioneers  in 
the  electric  heating  field  and  Mr.  Mac- 
Mullen  has  had  a  large  part  in  directing 
the  sales  efforts  which  have  popularized 
the  reflector  type  of  heater.  He  is  one 
of  the  active  members  of  the  electrical 
industry  in  San  Francisco,  being  ac¬ 
tively  associated  with  the  Chamber  of 
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Commerce,  the  Electrical  Development 
League,  the  Pacific  Coast  Electrical 
Association  and  the  California  Elec¬ 
trical  Cooperative  Campaign.  He  served 
as  chairman  of  the  committee  of  elec¬ 
trical  men  who  staged  a  comprehensive 
exhibit  of  electrical  products  in  the  re¬ 
cent  Industrial  Exposition.  Mr.  Mac- 
Mullen’s  appointment  has  resulted  in 
two  other  advancements  in  the  com¬ 
pany.  H.  H.  Dayley,  fonnerly  heating 
engineer,  has  been  appointed  sales  man¬ 
ager  and  H.  H.  Traxler,  formerly  city 
purchasing  agent,  has  been  made  gen¬ 
eral  purchasing  agent. 

Addison  N.  Smith,  manager  of  the 
Broadway  Store  of  the  Southern  Elec¬ 
trical  Company,  San  Diego,  in  .speak¬ 
ing  before  the  Electric  Club  of  that  city 
recently  said,  among  other  things  rel¬ 
ative  to  closer  cooperation  between  the 
electrical  contractor-dealer  and  the 
home-builder  that,  “we  builders  of 
homes  and  electrical  sales  must  quit 
spelling  bungalow  with  a  ‘gle’  and  an 
‘oh’.”  He  suggested  that  “convenience 
outlets”  are  a  convenience  only  when 
high  enough  from  the  floor  to  be  util¬ 
ized  without  resorting  to  Delsarte  gym¬ 
nastics  to  reach  one  in  the  baseboard. 
His  talk  was  adjudged  a  great  succe.ss 
and  well  w'orth  while. 

Frank  G.  Baum,  consulting  electrical 
engineer;  Harris  J.  Ryan,  professor  of 
electrical  engineering  at  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity;  John  A.  Britton,  first  vice- 
president  and  general  manager  of  the 
Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company  and 
Robert  Sibley,  editor  of  the  Journal  of 
Electricity  and  Western  Industry,  have 
through  the  University  of  California 
Chapter  been  initiated  into  Eta  Kappa 
Nu,  the  national  electrical  engineering 
fraternity. 

Dr.  W.  R.  Whitney,  director  of  the 
research  laboratory  of  the  General  Elec¬ 
tric  Company,  spoke  recently  before  a 
luncheon  of  the  Denver  Civic  and  Cor’- 
mercial  Association  on  the  subject  of 
“Highbrow  Research.” 
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The  Sprague  Electric  Works  of  the 
General  Electric  Company  has  issued 
Bulletin  No.  48717,  describing  the 
Sprague  system  of  electric  motor  drive 
and  control  for  newspaper  presses.  The 
booklet  is  complete  in  every  detail  and 
is  well  illustrated. 

The  Indiana  Steel  and  Wire  Company, 
Muncie,  Ind.,  has  issued  a  new  booklet, 
“Double  Galvanized  Steel  Strand  Iron 
and  Wire  for  Electrical  Transmission 
and  Distribution.”  The  booklet  contains 
information  of  value  to  the  electrical  in¬ 
dustry  and  will  be  sent  from  the  factory 
upon  request. 

The  Duplex  Lighting  Works  of  the 
General  Electric  Company  has  an¬ 
nounced  several  additions  to  the  duplex 
line  of  fixtures,  including  “Filterlite,” 
a  new  development  in  the  control  of 
light  for  stores,  offices,  schools,  libra¬ 
ries,  lecture  rooms,  etc.  New  m^els  in 
table  and  floor  lamps  have  also  been  an¬ 
nounced.  These  are  finished  in  antique 
gilt  and  are  highly  ornamental. 

The  Casper  Electric  Supply  Company 
has  been  organized  at  Casper,  Wyo.,  to 
carry  on  at  wholesale  and  retail  a  gen¬ 
eral  electrical  contracting  and  construc¬ 
tion  business  and  to  handle  electrical 
supplies  and  appliances  of  all  kinds. 
The  company  is  incorporated  for  $50,- 
000.  The  president  is  Otis  L.  Thomp¬ 
son  and  the  other  incorporators  are 
J.  M.  Lowndes,  H.  L.  Hubbel,  George  S. 
Scott  and  William  O.  Wilson. 


Manufacturer,  Dealer,  and 
Jobber  Activities 


Pass  and  Seymour,  Inc.,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  has  issued  a  new  booklet  on  sales 
information  regarding  “Elexits,”  new 
receptacles  which  have  been  designed  to 
make  every  fixture  portable.  The  com¬ 
pany  has  also  issued  a  booklet  describ¬ 
ing  “Fluto”  bases  which  have  been  de¬ 
signed  to  fit  all  outlets. 

Harvey  Hubbell,  Inc.,  Bridgeport, 
Conn.,  manufacturers  of  pole  line  hard¬ 
ware,  announces  the  appointment  of 
Harry  W.  Bliven  as  vice-president  of 
the  company.  For  more  than  twenty 
years  Mr.  Bliven  has  been  general  sales 
manager  for  the  company  and  as  vice- 
president  is  to  remain  in  charge  of 
sales. 

The  Robbins  and  Myers  Company, 
Springfield,  Ohio,  manufacturers  of 
electric  motors,  generators  and  fans, 
announces  that  F.  S.  Hunting,  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  general  manager  of  the  Fort 
Wayne  division  of  the  General  Electric 
Company,  has  resigned  from  that  posi¬ 
tion  to  become  president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Robbins  and  Myers  in¬ 
terests.  C.  F.  MoGilvray,  former  presi¬ 
dent,  becomes  chairman  of  the  board  of 
directors  under  the  new  plan. 


The  Allis-Chalmers  Manufacturing 
Company,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  has  issued 
leaflet  No.  2061  covering  its  IM-  in. 
type  “SS”  centrifugal  pumping  unit. 
ITie  unit  has  a  multiplicity  of  uses  in¬ 
cluding  irrigation  and  industrial  plant 
use,  the  furnishing  of  water  to  air  con¬ 
ditioning  machines  and  also  the  pump¬ 
ing  of  brine  for  ice  making  machinery 
and  cooling  water  to  electric  transform¬ 
ers  and  electric  furnaces.  Compactness 
and  ruggedness  are  two  of  its  advan¬ 
tages. 

The  Joart  Electric  Company  has  been 
incorporated  in  Los  Angeles  for  $150,- 
000  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing 
and  merchandising  Joart  electric  wash¬ 
ing  machines.  Henry  Josepdt,  holder  of 
the  patents  on  the  machine,  is  president 
of  the  company  and  Earl  Hill  is  secre¬ 
tary.  Offices  are  in  the  Citizens’  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  Building. 

The  Lapp  Insulator  Company,  lnc„ 

Le  Roy,  N.  Y.,*  has  issued  Bulletin  No. 

88  describing  a  new  feature  in  high 
voltage  insulator  production.  The  bul¬ 
letin  tells  of  the  overpotential  test  to 
which  the  company’s  products  are  sub¬ 
jected. 

Theo  Dredge,  Pacific  Coast  represent¬ 
ative  for  the  Coffin  Valve  Company,  an¬ 
nounces  that  the  company  has  received 
the  contract  for  the  eight  36-in.  special 
design  hydraulically  operated  valves  for 
installation  in  the  Moccasin  Creek  plant 
on  the  city  of  San  Francisco’s  Hetch 
Hetchy  project.  Coffiin  valves  are  now 
in  successful  operation  at  Big  Creek  No. 

1,  Caribou,  and  Kerckhoff  plants  in  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

The  National  X-Ray  Reflector  Com¬ 
pany,  Chicago,  has  recently  acquired 
the  famous  Winslow  Library,  compris¬ 
ing  180  volumes  of  personally  collected 
nriaterial  which  will  be  invaluable  in 
aiding  the  design  of  lighting  fixtures 
for  any  particular  architectural  treat¬ 
ment.  The  company  has  recently  in¬ 
stalled  elaborate  lighting  exhibits  in 
New  York  and  Chicago  illustrating  the 
strides  which  have  been  made  in  the 
special  design  of  fixtures. 

The  A.  H.  Petersen  Manufacturing 
Company,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  has  per¬ 
fected  a  complete  set  of  attachments 
for  its  portable  electric  drill,  “The  Hole 
Shooter,”  which  makes  that  tool  an 
entire  machine  shop  of  usefulness.  The 
attachments  have  been  especially  de¬ 
signed  for  use  in  garages  and  industrial 
plants.  They  include  a  radial  portable 
drill  press  stand,  brushes  for  cleaning 
and  burnishing,  rotary  taper  files,  spe¬ 
cial  emery  grinding  wheels  in  addition 
to  many  others. 

The  Thomas  Day  Company,  San 
Francisco,  lighting  fixture  manufactur¬ 
ers  and  dealers,  has  established  branch 
headquarters  in  Sacramento  under  the 
management  of  J.  Fred  La  Place.  The 
company  maintains  branches  in  Los 
Angeles,  Oakland,  Portland  and  Salt 
Lake  City. 

Schweitzer  and  Conrad,  Inc.,  Chicago, 
has  issued  Bulletin  No.  108  illustrating 
type  “R”  pole  topswitch.  The  new  de¬ 
sign  includes  many  improvements.  It  is 
made  for  voltages  ranging  from  15,000 
to  70,000  volts. 

The  Morrison  Electric  Company,  of 
Portland,  has  been  purchased  by  Nelson 
C.  Bowles,  he  having  purchased  the  in¬ 
terest  of  S.  C.  Jaggar  and  become  sole 
owner.  Mr.  Jaggar  will  hereafter  take 
up  more  active  work  in  the  firm  of 
Jaggar-Sroufe  Company,  which  is  going 
to  branch  out  and  expand  its  service. 


THERE  IS  NO  PICTURE  TO  ILLUSTRATE  THIS  STORY 

Carl  B.  "Cap”  Kenney,  vice-president  and  California  manager  of  NePage-McKenny  Company. 
Arthur  Dahl,  general  manager  of  C.  W.  Dahl  and  Son,  San  Francisco,  and  M.  L.  Hirsch  of  Alex¬ 
ander  and  Lavenson  Electric  Supply  Company,  are  up  early  after  a  rough  ride  up  the  Sacramento 
River  to  attend  a  recent  contractor-deaiers’  meeting.  “Art"  wag  wealthy  the  night  bewre  but 
that  hag  no  bearing  on  the  real  gtory  behind  this  picture.  “Cap”  Kenney  recently  purchaaM  a 
wireless  outfit.  He  became  enthuaiastic.  ..There  wag  a  concert  gcheduled  one  evening  but  “C*p 
retired  before  it  wag  broadcasted.  He  wanted  to  hear  the  concert  ao  he  wore  the  head^  to  bed. 
He  went  to  sleep  with  the  headset  attached.  He  is  now  a  firm  believer  in  the  poaaibalttiea  of 
arranging  for  a  radio  alarm  clock  for  the  early  morning. 
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Compiled  and  edited  for  the  Jonmal  of  Electricity  and  Weetem  Industry  by  oorrespondonta  In  all  principal  Western  cities. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


More  steadiness  is  apparent  in  things 
industrial  and  commercial,  and,  though 
there  are  occasional  spurts,  fewer  set¬ 
backs  appear. 

Furniture  dealers  are  doing  an  active 
business  with  prices  on  a  stable  basis. 
In  sections  where  lumbering,  mining 
and  construction  work  are  active,  bus¬ 
iness  conditions  are  improving  and  job¬ 
bers  report  collections  somewhat  better, 
although  in  purely  agricultural  districts 
ready  money  is  still  scarce.  Recovery 
of  retail  trade  in  the  cities  is  still  slow, 
wth  competition  keen,  and  offerings 
of  underpriced  merchandise  at  sales  af¬ 
fect  regular  trade. 

More  than  a  million  dollars  a  day  is 
paid  in  taxes  of  all  kinds  in  the  state, 
and  the  evidence  of  ample  capital  for 
new  enterprise  and  industry  is  proof  of 
the  amazing  resourcefulness  of  the 
state.  Building  permits  during  four 
months  in  San  Francisco  aggregate 
$15,462,940,  which  include  1,040  new 
residences. 


,  SEATTLE 


Lumber  mills  affiliated  with  the  West 
Coast  Lumbermen’s  Association  ex¬ 
ceeded  all  recent  production  records  in 
the  week  ending  May  6,  and  for  the 
first  time  in  two  years  made  a  cut 
larger  than  the  long-hoped-for  “nor¬ 
mal.”  Large  and  constantly  increa.sing 
movement  of  Pacific  Northwest  lumber 
by  rail  to  the  markets  of  the  central 
West  and  the  upper  Mississippi  Valley 
is  necessitating  the  operation  of  numer¬ 
ous  mills  in  this  section  on  two  shifts 
a  day. 

During  the  month  of  April,  the  build¬ 
ing  department  of  the  city  issued  per¬ 
mits  calling  for  construction  work  esti¬ 
mated  to  cost  $1,632,175.  There  were 
fewer  permits  issued  than  during  April 
1921  but  the  values  were  higher  by  ap¬ 
proximately  $200,000. 

A  slight  improvement  is  noted  in  most 
wholesale  lines,  although  retail  trade 
has  been  retarded  to  some  extent  by  a 
very  late  spring,  and  continued  inclem¬ 
ent  weather.  With  the  advent  of  fine 
w'eather  this  month,  conditions  have 
shown  improvement  and  this  improve¬ 
ment  is  expected  to  show  rapid  increase. 


PORTLAND 


With  the  condition  of  the  lumber  in¬ 
dustry  in  the  Northwest  improving 
from  week  to  week,  the  unprecedented 
building  activity,  favorable  crop  and 
fruit  prospects,  increasing  bank  clear¬ 
ings  and  the  almost  complete  disappear¬ 
ance  of  the  unemployment  problem, 
the  Northwest  is  slowly  but  surely  ap¬ 
proaching  normal  conditions.  The  rapid 
recovery  of  the  lumber  industry,  which 
furnished  approximately  60  per  cent  of 


the  payrolls  of  this  section,  has  perhaps 
been  the  greatest  contributory  factor  in 
the  return  to  prosperity. 

Building  is  very  active  throughout 
the  Northwest  and  this  year  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  show  greater  investment  in 
building  construction  than  any  year  in 
the  history  of  this  section.  Construction 
for  the  most  part  so  far  this  year  has 
been  confined  to  residences  although 
some  hotels  and  a  number  of  apart¬ 
ments  and  garages  have  been  erected. 
Industrial  construction  is  stagnant. 

Prospects  are  good  for  large  grain 
and  fruit  crops  although  they  will  prob¬ 
ably  not  equal  those  of  last  year.  The 
season  this  year  is  from  three  to  four 
weeks  late,  but  under  favorable  weather 
conditions  which  have  finally  arrived  it 
is  expected  that  fruit  will  mature  rap¬ 
idly. 


SALT  LAKE  CITY 


With  the  advance  of  Spring,  build¬ 
ing  activities  are  increasing,  and  the 
electrical  merchants  report  business  as 
.showing  a  decided  improvement.  In 
fact  retail  merchants  in  practically  all 
lines  have  noted  a  general  improvement. 
The  lumber  and  hardware  dealers  re¬ 
port  lumber,  hardware  and  building 
material  on  the  jump.  Collections  are 
also  getting  better. 

The  Utah  Copper  company  is  operat¬ 
ing  seven  steam  shovels  and  shipping 
more  than  200  cars  of  ore  daily,  with  a 
gradual  increase  being  noted  in  its  oper¬ 
ations  as  time  goes  on.  Mining  condi¬ 
tions,  in  general,  throughout  the  inter¬ 
mountain  section,  are  becoming  more 
and  more  satisfactory,  with  many  of 
the  more  prominent  silver-lead  camps 
producing  their  normal  output. 

The  unemployment  situation  has  im¬ 
proved  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  it 
is  predicted  that  within  the  next  thirty 
days  this  problem  will  be  a  thing  of  the 
past,  at  least  temporarily.  There  is 
always,  of  course,  a  certain  amount  of 
seasonal  unemployment. 


SPOKANE 


An  exceptionally  late  cold  spring  has 
had  a  general  depressing  effect  on  bus¬ 
iness  and  in  particular  has  slackened 
the  sale  of  seasonable  merchandise. 
Nevertheless,  the  feeling  is  one  of  op¬ 
timism.  April  building  records  for 
home  construction  broke  all  records  for 
that  month  in  a  decade  and  May  has 
started  the  same  way.  There  is  a  large 
county,  state  and  federal  government 
road  building  program  in  Idaho  and 
Washington  tributary  to  Spokane  which 
is  calling  for  large  amounts  of  labor. 

More  encouraging  still,  the  lumber¬ 
men  are  now  receiving  more  orders 
than  they  can  fill  and  several  of  the 
largest  mills  in  the  territory  are  start¬ 
ing  two  shifts.  The  situation  has 
changed  in  the  last  two  months  so  that 
now  instead  of  unemployment  being  a 


problem,  there  is  already  competition 
for  skilled  men  in  the  lumber  indus¬ 
try  with  a  prospect  that  common  labor 
will  be  scarce  before  the  summer  is 
over. 


DENVER 


That  business  continues  to  improve 
in  this  territory  is  strongly  indicated 
by  conditions  reflected  in  this  city. 
There  are  four  outstanding  factors  of 
improvement,  chief  of  which  is  the  con¬ 
tinued  building  boom.  Permits  for  the 
first  half  of  May  were  in  excess  of  the 
similar  period  in  the  preceding  month 
which  established  the  .second  highest 
record  in  the  history  of  Denver. 

The  second  promising  feature  is  the 
decrease  of  unemployment,  especially 
in  unskilled  lines.  According  to  the 
United  States  Employment  Service, 
Denver  ranks  close  to  the  top  in  improv¬ 
ing  conditions  requiring  the  services  of 
both  men  and  women.  Certain  build¬ 
ing  crafts  cannot  supply  the  journey¬ 
men  required. 

Fewer  store  buildings  are  for  rent 
than  at  any  time  in  the  past  year  and 
rentals  are  not  decreasing,  which  is  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  third  factor. 

Fourth  and  of  unusual  importance  is 
the  financial  situation.  The  May  5th 
statement  of  the  Denver  National  banks 
showed  deposits  of  $148,593,000,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  nearly  $3,000,000  over  the 
March  statement  and  the  highest  figure 
reached  since  December,  1920.  Conse¬ 
quently  more  money  is  available  for 
loans,  many  of  which  are  being  made 
on  a  6V4%  basis. 


LOS  ANGELES 


Cities,  counties  and  all  utilities  are 
finding  it  necessary  to  make  large  ex¬ 
penditures  due  to  the  continued  growth 
of  population  in  all  directions.  Roads, 
streets,  and  sanitary  systems  are  the 
greatest  problem  of  the  budget  com¬ 
mittees  of  the  counties  and  cities.  In 
this  field  there  is  an  unprecedented  ac¬ 
tivity  and  millions  are  required  to  meet 
the  bare  necessities  without  providing 
any  surplus  capacity. 

Transportation  facilities  at  hai’bors 
and  freight  terminals  are  being  in¬ 
creased  and  the  w’ork  will  be  carried 
ahead  for  many  months  before  adequate 
arrangements  are  made  to  provide  ser¬ 
vice. 

Building  activities  in  the  city  and 
country  districts  continue  without  any 
let-up.  Many  contracts  for  excavations 
and  buildings  are  being  carried  on  at 
night  by  the  aid  of  electric  lighting. 
Finishing  of  interiors  in  business  struc¬ 
tures  is  ru.shed  to  completion  with 
double  shifts  by  the  same  means. 

Building  materials  are  available  in 
sufficient  quantities  to  meet  all  demands. 
Construction-tool  firms  are  reaping  the 
benefits  of  the  increased  facilities  which 
they  provided  during  last  winter. 
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Construction  News  and  Industrial  Developments 

Suggesting  to  the  Engineer,  Contractor,  Manufacturer,  Dealer,  Agent  and 
All  Business  Men  Opportunities  for  New  Business 


Buildings 

Ariz.,  Phoenix  -Lesher,  Kibbel  &  Mahoney, 
architects,  will  soon  have  plans  completed  for 
a  $250,000  hiKh  school  buildintr  at  Jerome. 

Cal.,  Loa  AnKcles — The  Southern  California 
Telephone  Company  is  rushinK  its  contracts  for 
new  buildinKs  in  order  to  comply  with  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  State  Commission’s  decisions.  A 
new  addition  to  the  exchanKe  at  Gower  Street 
will  be  3-8tory  with  provisions  for  two  stories 
to  be  added  later.  Llewellyn  Iron  Works  re¬ 
ceived  the  contract  for  steel  work  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  contract  was  awarded  Macdonald  and  Kahn. 

A  new  warehouse  is  also  being  constructed  by 
the  same  contractor  at  San  Pedro  St.  and  Du- 
casse  Alley. 

Cal.,  Palo  Alto — The  Turner  Co.  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  has  been  awarded  the  contract  for  mechan¬ 
ical  equipment,  heating  and  lighting,  at  a  cost  of 
$292,400  for  the  veteran’s  hospital  to  be  erected 
here.  Contract  for  construction  of  the  hospital 
was  earlier  awarded  to  Mahony  Bros,  of  San 
Francisco. 

Cal.,  Los  Angeles — A  $600,000  high  school 
will  be  erected  at  Fairfax  and  Melrose  Sts. 

Cal.,  Santa  Ana — The  Santa  Ana  Commercial 
Co.  will  erect  a  $76,000  ice  plant  and  storage 
warehouse  on  East  1st  Street.  J.  S.  Fluor,  con¬ 
tractor. 

Cal.,  Orange  -The  California  Wire  Co.  will 
erect  a  steel  and  brick  factory  building  south 
of  the  present  building  on  Cypress  and  Maple 
Sts.,  to  cost  $65,000. 

Cal.,  Los  Angeles — California  Electric  Co.  of 
Los  Angeles  plans  erection  of  factory  building 
in  this  city  to  cost  $200,000  for  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  combination  heating  and  cooling  fan 
for  use  in  summer  or  winter.  A.  H.  Vance, 
vice-president  of  the  company. 

Cal.,  Los  Angeles — Arthur  G.  Lindley  is  com¬ 
pleting  revised  plans  and  taking  sub  bids  for 
two  and  part  three  story  frame  plaster  church 
building,  on  Pasadena  Ave.  between  65th  and 
66th  Streets,  for  Methodist  Episcopal  Church — 
cost  $45,000. 

Cal.,  Santa  Monica — Ground  will  be  broken 
with  the  next  few  weeks  for  the  $90,000  Ma¬ 
sonic  Temple  to  be  erected  at  10th  and  Santa 
Monica  Blvd.  The  building  will  be  two  stories 
high  of  brick  construction. 

Cal.,  Hollywood  -The  Southern  California  Tel¬ 
ephone  Co.  is  contemplating  the  construction 
of  a  branch  exchange  building  in  Hollywood,  to 
cost  approximately  $90,000. 

Cal.,  Santa  Ana — Work  has  started  on  the 
new  factory  plant  for  the  Orange  County  By¬ 
products  Co.  on  the  grounds  of  the  California 
Crate  Co.,  where  they  will  manufacture  fuel 
brick  from  sawdust  and  shavings. 

Cal.,  Calexico — Contracts  for  the  erection  of 
a  cotton  gin  at  MexicSlli  to  cost  $125,000  have 
iieen  let  by  H.  H,  Clark,  general  manager  of 
the  Colorado  River  Land  Company,  to  the 
I.ummis  Cotton  Gin  Company,  Dallas,  Texas. 
Agreement  has  also  been  made  with  the  Southern 
Pacific  to  construct  a  spur  track  from  the  main 
line  of  the  Inter-Califomia  Railroad  to  the 
site  of  the  new  gin. 

Cal.,  Ventura  The  Ord  Ice  Company  of  Santa 
Barbara  has  begun  the  erection  of  an  ice  plant 
;ind  storage  house  at  Santa  Clara  and  Figueroa 
Streets,  to  cost  $40,000.  The  machinery  will  be 
driven  by  electric  power. 

Cal.,  Atascadero-  Caladero  Products  Company 
l.a,  awarded  the  contract  for  its  new  cold 
•Morage  plant  to  the  Gay  Engineering  Company 


of  Los  Angeles  at  a  price  said  to  be  $200,000 
complete  for  buildings  and  equipment. 

Cal.,  Ontario — Ontario  Feed  and  Fuei  Com¬ 
pany  will  enlarge  its  facilities  by  building  a 
reinforced  concrete  warehouse  and  storage  struc¬ 
ture  at  Plum  and  Main  Sts.  Campbell  Construc¬ 
tion  Company  will  have  the  contract  at  a  cost 
of  $34,650  complete. 

Cal.,  San  Diego — The  Board  of  Education  has 
completed  its  plans  for  the  additions  to  the 
Balboa  Park  Junior  High  school  by  letting  a 
contract  to  O.  I.  Eckles  for  a  concrete  and  tile 
structure  at  a  price  of  $300,000. 

Cal.,  Ontario — The  Security  State  Bank  will 
have  new  quarters  at  Euclid  and  B  Sts.  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  contract  awarded  to  the  Campbell  Con¬ 
struction  Company  for  the  sum  of  $50,000. 

Cal.,  Los  Angeles — Two  large  sites  for  the 
location  of  branch  banks  were  recently  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  Security  Trust  and  Savings  Bank, 
one  at  the  southwest  corner  of  Pico  and  Alva¬ 
rado  Streets  and  the  other  at  the  northeast 
corner  of  Vermont  and  Santa  Barbara  Avenues. 
Present  buildings  on  the  sites  wiil  be  removed 
and  at  the  Pico  Street  site  a  substantial  business 
block  will  be  erected  and  at  the  other  site  a 
modern  bank  buiiding  will  be  built. 

Cal.,  Los  Angelea — The  Hollywood  Hospital 
Association,  through  Dr.  Edwin  O.  Palmer, 
president,  has  announced  that  the  action  of  the 
city  council  in  sustaining  the  protests  of  pro- 
verty  owners  and  refusing  to  permit  the  asso¬ 
ciation  to  build  its  proposed  hospitai  into  a  part 
of  its  property  now  zoned  against  hospitals 
will  result  only  in  a  revision  of  the  architects’ 
plans.  The  hospital  will  be  six  stories  instead 
of  three,  as  originally  planned  and  will  cost 
approximately  $300,000.  ’The  additional  area  of 
land  owned  by  the  association  will  be  used  for 
buildings  to  be  occupied  as  residences  by  nurses 
and  physicians  and  other  attaches  of  the  hos¬ 
pital. 

Cal.,  El  Centro — The  Imperial  County  Irriga¬ 
tion  District  directors  have  fixed  June  1st  as 
the  date  for  an  election  of  the  proposed  bond 
issue  of  $7,500,000  to  consolidate  the  various 
water  companies  and  provide  needed  drainage. 

Cal.,  San  Bernardino — Construction  of  the 
state  home  for  feeble-minded,  known  as  the 
Pacific  Colony,  near  Pomona,  will  be  commenced 
at  once  at  a  cost  of  $120,000  for  the  initial 
expenditure,  also  $400,000  will  be  expended  at 
the  Norwalk  Hospital  for  the  insane  in  new 
buildings,  as  announced  by  Dr.  John  A.  Reiliy, 
new  director  of  state  institutions.  Improvements 
at  Norwalk  will  include  receiving  and  treatment 
hospital  and  five  cottages  with  a  capacity  of 
400  patients. 

Cal.,  San  Francisco— Meyer  &  Johnson,  archi¬ 
tects,  report  that  work  will  begin  on  a  nine- 
story  theater-hotel-store  building  on  the  south¬ 
east  corner  of  Eighth  and  Market  Streets,  owned 
by  A.  F.  Rousseau  and  associates,  early  next 
year.  Estimated  cost  of  structure  is  around 
$1,250,000. 

Cal.,  San  Diego— Wright  and  Doran,  of  San 
Diego,  have  been  awarded  a  contract  for  the 
erection  of  a  gun  shed  at  the  marine  brigade 
post  on  Barnett  Ave.,  to  cost  $77,000. 

Cal.,  Los  Angeles  —Plans  have  been  completed 
for  the  two-story  addition  to  the  present  plant 
at  Venice  of  the  Santa  Monica  Dairy  Co.  Clif¬ 
ford  Truesdell,  Jr.,  architect. 

Cal.,  Los  Angeles — Aimee  Semple  McPherson 
will  erect  a  $200,000  tabernacle  at  1100  Glendale 
Blvd.,  which  will  contain  an  ampitheater. 


Cal.,  Riverside — W.  P.  Day  and  others  wiil 
erect  a  flour  mill  in  White’s  addition. 

CaL,  Los  Angeles — A  14-story  office  building 
to  cost  approximately  $2,000,000  will  be  erected 
on  the  site  of  the  present  City  Hall  building, 
according  to  Councilman  Sparks. 

Cal.,  Los  Angeles — Plans  for  a  county  Hall  of 
Justice  to  be  erected  at  Temple  and  Broadway 
have  been  completed  and  approved  by  the  Board 
of  Supervisors.  The  cost  is  estimated  at 
$3,000,000.  Working  drawings  are  being  pre¬ 
pared  in  the  county  drafting  rooms  under  the 
officers  of  the  Allied  Architects  Assn. 

Cal.,  Los  Angeles — A  $17,600,000  bond  elec¬ 
tion  will  be  held  on  June  6  to  provide  funds 
for  new  schoolhouses  and  equipment. 

Cal.,  San  Francisco — Chanselor  &  Lyon  Co., 
owners,  will  erect  a  four-story  and  basement 
brick  business  building  on  Polk  Street,  between 
Ellis  and  Willow  Ave.,  to  cost  $100,000.  The 
York  Realty  Co.,  contractors ;  W.  L.  Schmolle 
is  the  architect. 

Cal.,  San  Francisco — The  Emanuel  Sisterhood 
will  erect  a  three-story  and  basement  brick  and 
concrete  club  at  Steiner  St.  and  Golden  Gate 
Ave.,  estimated  cost,  $130,000.  Contractors, 
Barrett  &  Hilp ;  architects,  Julia  Morgan  and 
Dorothy  Wormser. 

Cal.,  Knights  Landing — It  is  expected  that 
work  wilt  begin  in  about  60  days  on  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  $60,000  grammar  school  building, 
for  which  bonds  were  recently  voted.  J.  F. 
Anderson,  G.  H.  Fish  and  W.  H.  Hopi)er  are 
trustees  of  the  district. 

Cal.,  North  Sacramento — Contract  has  been 
awarded  to  Herndon  A  Finnegan  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  additions  to  both  the  North  Sacra¬ 
mento  and  Hagginwood  schools,  at  $66,000.  New 
heating  systems  for  esu^h  school  are  included 
in  the  bid. 

Cal.,  San  Francisco — C.  A.  Meussdorffer,  archi¬ 
tect,  has  announced  that  plans  are  completed 
for  a  nine  story  and  basement.  Class  A  residen¬ 
tial  apartment  building  to  bo  erected  at  a  cost 
of  more  than  $180,000  on  the  northeast  corner 
of  California  and  Gough  Streets.  MacDonald 
and  Kahn  are  the  contractors.  Construction 
will  be  started  immediately. 

Cal.,  San  Francisco-  Plans  have  been  com¬ 
pleted  for  a  five-story  apartment  building  to  be 
erected  on  Pacific  Avenue,  west  of  Franklin, 
by  Harry  M.  Seigler.  The  cost  is  estimated  at 
$100,000. 

Cal.,  San  Francisco  A  two-story  Class  C 
factory  building  will  be  erected  on  Folsom 
Street  west  of  Fifth  by  Louis  Lurie  for  the 
Great  Western  Supply  Co.  Eestimated  cost  is 
$30,000.  O’Brien  Bros,  are  the  architects. 

Cal.,  San  Francisco  -James  Dewaras,  owner, 
is  planning  the  construction  of  a  five-story  and 
basement  reinforced  concrete  apartment  and 
store  building  on  Eighth  Avenue  and  Fulton 
Street.  Estimated  cost,  $116,000.  Henry  Sher- 
mund,  architect. 

Cal.,  Oakland  The  Cleveland  Metal  Products 
Co.  will  build  a  new  plant  on  the  northeast 
corner  of  45th  and  Hollis  Sts.  The  building 
will  be  of  reinforced  concrete. 

Cal.,  Sacramento  -C.  E.  Hoffman,  owner,  has 
awarded  a  contract  to  E.  D.  Brier  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  two-story,  twelve-flat  building  to 
be  erected  on  Fourteenth  Street  near  Capitol 
Park,  estimated  cost  $30,000. 

Cal.,  Fresno  The  Fowler  Presbyterian  church 
has  had  plans  prepared  by  E.  W.  Peterson,  of 
Fresno,  for  a  new  building  to  cost  $65,000. 
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Cal.,  Hollywood  -California  Electric  Co.,  of 
1.0S  Anirelex  will  erect  a  $200,000  factory  build- 
ing  at  Hollywood. 

Cal.,  Lodi — J.  Chirhart  of  Stockton  has  been 
awarded  the  contract  for  the  Dominican  School 
to  be  erected  on  Pleasant  Ave.  and  West  Wal¬ 
nut  Street,  Plans  were  drawn  by  J.  J.  Donovan 
of  Oakland.  The  buildimr  will  be  constructed 
of  tile  and  concrete  and  will  cost  $66,000. 

Cal.,  Oakland  -Announcement  has  been  made 
of  the  proiiosed  construction  of  a  $60,000  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  plant  of  the  MaKnavox  Co.  in  East 
Oakland.  The  new  addition  will  adjoin  the 
present  plant  op|x>site  Twenty-seventh  Ave  bn 
the  south  side  of  East  Fourteenth  St.  and  will 
)>e  two  stories  hish  of  concrete  and  brick  con¬ 
struction.  J.  E.  Cahill  is  the  architect. 

Cal.,  Hanford  -Announcement  has  been  made 
by  the  Hanford  Ice  Co.  that  a  new  factory  will 
t>e  built  immediately  to  be  operated  in  addition 
to  its  present  plant. 

Cal.,  San  Francisco  The  Republic  EnKineer- 
inK  Co.,  owner  of  the  proijerty  at  Forty-ninth 
and  Cabrillo  Sts.,  is  planning  the  erection  of  a 
four-story  reinforced  concrete  hotel  buildintr  of 
Spanish  desiKn.  to  contain  100  rooms  and  all 
modern  appointments.  William  Beasley  is  the 
architect. 

Colo.,  Colorado  Sprinfs  An  election  will  be 
held  early  in  June  for  an  issue  of  $900,000  in 
bonds  to  be  used  for  a  school  improvement 
plan,  which  includes  three  junior  high  schools 
and  a  hitth  school  Kymnasium. 

Ore.,  Portland — Portland  may  have  a  Klass, 
factory  if  plans  of  local  business  men  material- 
ire  who  are  tryinir  to  finance  an  industry  of 
this  kind  in  this  city.  It  is  stated  that  there 
are  about  2,000  carloads  of  (tlass  containers 
used  in  Orevron,  Washinirton  and  Idaho  each 
year  and  because  of  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
Riass  factory  nearer  than  San  Francisco,  a  Rlass 
factory  in  this  city  would  serve  a  larvte  terri¬ 
tory  and  would  have  little  competition.  It  is 
planned  to  ship  sand  from  Belfrium  in  ballast 
cargoes  at  low  cost,  while  Northwest  sand  and 
'<iuartx  would  also  be  available. 

Ore.,  Salem  -Improvements  aRRresratinfr  be¬ 
tween  $60,000  and  $60,000  will  be  made  in  the 
iilant  of  the  Oretron  Pulp  and  Pa|)er  Co.,  in 
the  next  few  months,  according  to  announce¬ 
ment  recently  made  by  C.  F,  Beyerl,  general 
manager. 

Ore.,  Salem  The  Starr  Fruit  Co.,  now  operat¬ 
ing  in  Portland,  The  Dalles  and  Freewater,  will 
erect  a  modem  cannery  and  preserving  plant 
in  Salem  at  an  early  date  to  cost  approxi¬ 
mately  $76,000. 

Wash.,  Tacoma — The  Roman  Meal  Company 
has  acquired  a  factory  site  in  the  Center  Street 
xlistrict,  and  plans  are  being  prepared  in  the 
company’s  eastern  office  for  a  factory  in  Tacoma. 
The  company  was  organized  in  1913  by  Dr. 
Robert  Jackson  of  Tacoma,  and  with  limited 
capital,  he  has  built  up  the  Pacific  Coast  busi¬ 
ness  to  over  60,000  cases  annually,  according  to 
a  statement  from  the  company.  The  company’s 
headquarters  are  now  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  with 
Dr.  Jackson  as  president  and  George  F.  Booth, 
vice-president  and  general  manager. 

Cal.,  San  Francisco  Permit  has  been  granted 
the  Salvation  Army  for  the  construction  of  an 
^ight-story  and  basement  reinforced  concrete 
hotel  to  be  erected  on  McAllister  Street,  west 
of  Jones,  estimated  cost,  $220,000.  Norman  R. 
Coulter  is  the  architect;  Vukicovich  &  Bagge 
are  the  contractors. 

Cal.,  Riverside  Schooi  bonds  in  the  amount 
of  $500,000  were  authorized  at  a  recent  election 
here.  The  apportionment  is  $226,000  for  ele¬ 
mentary  schools,  $176,000  for  high  schoois  and 
$100,000  for  junior  college. 

Cal.,  Oakland  -The  Pennzoil  Co.,  affiliated 
with  Penn’s  American  Refining  Co.,  has  pur¬ 
chased  two  acres  on  Powell  Street,  west  of  San 
Pablo  Ave.,  where  a  modern  plant  will  be 
erected.  N.  Day  is  sales  manager  for  the  com- 


Bridges 

Cal.,  Sacramento  Parlier  &  Lowrey,  a  Tulare 
firm,  were  the  lowest  bidders  on  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  bridge  across  the  Cuyama  River  in 
Santa  Barbara  County,  their  bid  being  $50,818. 

Cal.,  Ix>B  Angeles- -Plans  for  the  Rubidoux 
bridge,  a  concrete  structure  to  be  erected  over 
Santa  Ana  River,  have  been  adopted  by  the 
Board  of  Suiiervisors.  Sketches  were  drawn 
by  Hougton  &  Bonte,  of  San  Francisco. 


Dams 

Ariz.,  Prescott — Bids  will  be  ready  within  the 
next  30  days  for  construction  of  Banning  creek 
dam,  an  adjunct  to  the  Prescott  water  system, 
as  announced  by  A.  Kline,  city  engineer.  The 
dam  will  be  62  ft.  high,  292  ft.  long,  with  wing 
wall  sustaining  the  spillway  226  ft.  long.  The 
cost  is  estimated  at  $150,000. 

Ariz.,  Prescott-  Banning  Creek  is  the  location 
of  the  proposed  dam  for  adding  to  the  city  water 
supply.  According  to  plans  now  prepared  by 
City  Engineer  Art  Kline  the  dam  will  be  con¬ 
structed  of  concrete  and  will  impound  not  less 
than  100,000.000  gal.  when  full. 

Ariz.,  Phoenix — Lynn  S.  A,tkinson,  Jr.,  of  Los 
Angeles  has  commenced  actual  construction  on 
the  Cave  Creek  flood  control  dam.  With  the 
revision  of  the  plans  made  by  J.  S.  Eastwood 
of  San  Francisco  it  was  possible  to  construct 
this  dam  of  concrete  on  the  multiple  arch  prin¬ 
ciple  cheaper  than  an  earth  fill  dam  as  contem¬ 
plated  at  first.  The  contract  price  is  $372,294. 

Cal.,  Los  Angeles — Construction  is  about  to 
start  on  the  Pacoima  canyon  dam  which  will 
serve  the  joint  purpose  of  flood  control  and  water 
storage  for  irrigation  purposes.  Plans  were 
prepared  by  Lars  Jorgensen  of  San  Francisco. 
Cost  is  estimated  at  $1,500,000. 

Mont.,  Helena  -  -’The  Crow  Creek  irrigation 
district  is  planning  the  construction  of  a 
storage  reservoir  on  the  Big  Hole  river.  Engi¬ 
neer  Wiley  is  in  charge  of  the  survey. 


Highways 

Cal.,  Sacramento — The  State  Highway  Com¬ 
mission  has  awarded  the  contract  for  the  grad¬ 
ing  of  a  nine-mile  unit  on  the  Tahoe-Ukiah 
road,  extending  from  the  westerly  boundary  of 
Lake  County  and  Upper  Lake  at  a  price  of 
$167,369.60.  Redmond,  Page  and  Co.  of  San 
Francisco  are  the  contractors. 

Cal.,  San  LYanciseo — A  contract  for  widening 
and  thickening  the  state  highway  between  San 
Juan  and  the  Pajaro  River  has  been  awarded 
by  the  California  highway  commission,  at  a 
contract  price  of  $47,802. 

Cal.,  Sacramento  —  The  California  Construc¬ 
tion  Co.  of  San  Francisco  submitted  the  lowest 
bid  for  surfacing  nine  miles  of  highway  between 
Fairfield  and  Vacaville  in  Solano  County,  the 
price  being  $47,670. 

Nev.,  Reno — Contract  has  been  awarded  to 
J.  H.  Causten,  of  Lovelock,  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  state  highway  from  Leeteville  to 
Hazen  at  $49,600.  John  Ross,  of  Reno,  was 
awarded  the  contract  for  construction  of  the 
road  from  Yerington  to  Wilson  for  $63,889. 
Kroft  &  Bundy,  of  .Ogden,  Utah,  have  been 
awarded  the  contract  for  building  the  road  from 
Bulkhead  to  connect  with  the  Hudson-Aurora 
highway,  for  $22,927. 


Irrigation  Projects 

Ariz.,  Phoenix— Quinton,  Code  &  Hyi,  of  Los 
Angreles,  have  been  commissioned  by  the  Inspira¬ 
tion  and  Miami  Copper  companies  to  prepare 
plans  for  the  complete  development  of  the  Mor¬ 
mon  Flats  project.  $6,000,000  is  estimated  as 
the  cost  for  this  47,000-hp.  development. 

Ariz.,  Florence — Ashurst  dam  of  the  Gila 
River  project  which  is  being  constructed  by  the 
bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  of  the  Department  of 


the  Interior,  will  be  dedicated  in  the  near  future. 
The  construction  work  in  connection  with  the 
irrigation  of  62,000  acres  is  progressing  rapidly, 
although  much  work  still  remains  to  be  done. 

Cal.,  Riverside — Plans  are  under  way  for  ex¬ 
tensive  development  of  the  Pauba  Ranch  south 
of  Temecula,  which  will  include  construction 
of  a  dam  to  provide  irrigating  facilities  and 
other  improvements  to  cost  approximately 
$500,000. 

Cal.,  Corona — $500,000  will  be  expended  by  the 
Temescal  Water  Company  if  the  state  water 
board  grants  the  application  to  this  company 
for  20,000  acre-ft.  from  the  Santa  Ana  River  to 
be  diverted  from  the  flood  waters  during  the 
months  between  October  and  April. 

CaL,  Placerville — Contract  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  El  Dorado  Water  Corporation’s 
Webber  Creek  project  has  been  awarded  to  Ed¬ 
ward  W.  Hesse.  Mills  Building.  San  Francisco. 
The  project  consists  of  an  irrigation  system  and 
dam. 

Mont.,  Great  Falls—  Bids  will  be  received  up 
to  June  2,  2  p.  m.,  on  the  structural  and  lateral 
work  for  the  irrigation  of  the  second  Greenfield 
bench  unit  of  the  Sun  River  irrigation  project, 
involving  the  expenditure  of  about  $200,000. 


Power  Plant  Equipment 

Ariz.,  Tucson — The  Federal  Light  and  Trac¬ 
tion  Company  is  planning  to  spend  $160,000  in 
improvements  and  new  equipment  in  gas  and 
light  departments  of  the  Tucson  Gas,  Electric 
Light  and  Power  Company,  according  to  E.  N. 
Sanderson,  president. 

Cal.,  Beaumont — The  Southern  California  Edi¬ 
son  Company  will  soon  commence  erection  of 
substation  at  First  and  Ohio  Streets  on  the 
South  mesa  of  the  Yucaipa  Valley.  The  sub¬ 
station  will  consist  of  three  buildings ;  capacity 
of  station  is  to  be  4,500  kw. 

Cal.,  Venice— The  Southern  California  Edison 
Company  will  erect  a  modem  sub-station  in 
this  city  to  provide  capacity  for  the  anticipated 
loads  of  the  coming  winter.  They  have  peti¬ 
tioned  the  city  for  an  industrial  site  at  Virginia 
and  Venezia  Sts. 

Ida.,  Boise — The  power  plant  of  the  Boston- 
Idaho  Gold  Mining  Company,  at  Grimes  Pass 
on  the  Payette  river  was  completely  destroyed 
by  fire  of  undetermined  origin,  according  to 
report.  The  damage  is  estimated  at  between 
$76,000  and  $100,000.  The  plant  was  covered 
by  insurance  and  it  is  expected  that  it  will  be 
rebuilt. 

Ore.,  Hood  River — Construction  of  a  6,000- 
kw.  hydroelectric  plant  on  the  Hood  River 
a  short  distance  from  here,  which  will  cost 
approximately  $1,260,000  will  be  undertaken 
immediately,  according  to  announcement  by  the 
Pacific  Power  and  Light  Company,  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  Portland.  The  war  interfered  with 
the  original  intentions  of  the  Pacific  Power  and 
Light  Company  to  build  a  plant  on  the  same 
site  in  1913,  although  the  plant  proposed  at  that 
time  was  smaller  than  is  now  contemplated. 


Power  Projects 

Ariz.,  Phoenix — The  Salt  River  Valley  Users 
Assn,  plans  to  expend  approximately  $6,000,000 
for  development  of  electrical  energy.  The  work 
will  be  on  the  Salt  River  at  Mormon  Flats  be¬ 
tween  Roosevelt  Dam  and  Granite  Reef. 

Cal.,  Banning  The  Southern  Sierras  Power 
Co.  will  start  extensive  development  in  Snow 
Creek,  about  16  miles  southeast  of  Banning. 
Two  power  houses  are  planned,  one  plant  to  be 
erected  at  once. 

Cal.,  Los  Angeles  The  Little  Rock  Creek 
Power  and  Water  Co.,  owned  by  Los  Angeles 
interests,  plans  the  construction  of  two  large 
reservoirs  in  Little  Creek  for  the  puriwse  of 
generating  power  which  will  be  sold  to  South¬ 
ern  Sierras  Power  Co. 
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C«l.,  Sacnmento — Arrangrements  to  send  en- 
frineering  parties  into  the  field  this  month  to 
obtain  data  regarding  the  feasibility  of  the 
Silver  Creek  project  in  El  Dorado  County  as 
a  municipal  hydroelectric  system  are  being 
made  by  City  Engineer  Albert  Givan.  H.  L. 
McCready,  of  the  State  Engineering  Dept.,  will 
be  placed  in  active  charge  of  the  engineering 
work.  The  project  contemplates  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  100,000  hp.  by  these  storage  reservoirs 
and  power  houses,  located  about  60  miles  from 
Sacramento. 

Cal.,  Sacramento — Applications  to  appropriate 
five  second  feet  of  the  waters  or  the  south  fork 
of  the  American  river  to  generate  electricity  for 
Camp  Sacramento  have  been  filed  by  City  Engi¬ 
neer  Albert  Givan  with  the  United  States  forest 
service  and  the  state  water  commission.  The 
power  plant,  it  is  expected  will  be  installed  next 
year,  and  a  recommendation  for  the  money 
necessary  for  the  improvement  will  be  made  in 
the  budget  to  be  presented  to  the  City  Council 
this  fall. 

Cal.,  Los  Angeles — Engineers  of  the  Santa  Fe 
Railway  are  preparing  plans  for  power  house 
to  be  erected  at  San  Bernardino.  The  building 
will  be  of  reinforced  concrete  and  will  cost  ap¬ 
proximately  $100,000. 

Cal.,  Riverside — Southern  Sierras  Power  Com¬ 
pany  will  immediately  develop  1,000  hp.  on  Snow 
Creek  according  to  permit  recently  granted  by 
Federal  Power  Commission.  Operating  head  will 
be  826  feet  and  an  ingenious  system  of  reser¬ 
voirs  and  flow  lines  will  make  several  thousand 
horsepower  available  during  peak  hours. 

Nev.,  Rhyolite — ^The  American  Carrara  Marble 
Company  will  install  the  plant  for  generating 
electricity  at  Carrara,  which  will  be  carried 
over  a  16-mile  line  to  the  Johnny  Cyte  mine 
which  has  been  taken  over  by  the  Natural  Re¬ 
sources  Development  company  for  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  $80,000.  The  Natural  Resources  De¬ 
velopment  comi>any  president,  W.  Dye  of  Car¬ 
rara  is  operating  the  Bankers  lease  on  the 
Florence  Goldfield  mine  and  the  John  Cyte 
mining  property  on  the  west  slope  of  the  Fun¬ 
eral  range  overlooking  Death  valley.  The  type 
of  the  mill  will  be  decided  later.  W.  Calvert, 
consulting  geologist  of  Salt  Lake  City,  is  act¬ 
ing  as  consulting  engineer. 

Wash.,  Tacoma — An  ordinance  No.  7680  has 
been  passed  by  the  city  council  providing  for 
the  extensions  and  betterments  to  the  present 
electric  generating  plant  of  the  city  of  Tacoma : 
providing  for  the  erection  of  buildings  and  the 
purchase  of  machinery  and  equipment :  and  ap¬ 
propriating  the  sum  of  $300,000  from  the  light 
fund  in  payment  of  the  cost  thereof. 


Railways 

Cal.,  Los  Angeles — D.  W.  Pontius,  general 
manager  of  the  Pacific  Electric  Railway,  an¬ 
nounces  that  plans  are  under  way  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  tunnel  from  Hill  Street  station 
on  the  Pacific  Electric  Railway  to  First  and 
Glandale  Avenue.  An  elevated  track  from  the 
P.  E.  station,  6th  and  Main  Streets  to  the 
Southern  Pacific  and  Union  Pacific  Dexx>ts  is 
also  contemplated. 

Cal.,  Long  Beach — The  Union  Pacific  Ry.  will 
erect  a  freight  depot  60  by  200  ft,,  of  brick 
construction  and  cement  floors,  platforms  and 
runways.  Lynch  Construction  Company  of  Salt 
Lake  City  was  awarded  the  principal  contract 
at  $26,000. 

Ore.,  Baker  City — Ten  miles  of  logging  rail¬ 
road  costing  about  $76,000  will  be  built  to  a 
large  tract  of  timber  in  this  vicinity,  according 
to  announcement  by  Frank  Gardiner,  general 
manager  of  the  Baker  White  Pine  Company. 
The  road  will  ultimately  be  25  miles  in  length, 
work  on  the  first  unit  of  10  miles  will  start  at 
once. 

Ore.,  Portland- -A  large  lumber  concern  of 
Logtown,  Miss.,  wili  soon  begin  the  logging  of 


6,000  acres  of  timber  land  containing  400,000,000 
ft.  of  fir,  on  the  Clackamas  river  about  40  miles 
southeast  of  the  city  of  Portland.  A  five-mile 
electrified  logging  spur  will  be  built  for  the 
lumber  concern  under  contract  by  the  Portland 
Light  and  Power  Company,  to  connect  the  rail¬ 
way’s  present  electric  line  with  the  timber 
tract.  This  work  will  be  completed  this  summer 
and  logs  will  soon  thereafter  be  placed  on  the 
Portland  market. 


Street  Lighting:  Systems 

Cal.,  San  Diego — W.  A.  McNally  and  Company 
of  Pasadena  was  awarded  the  naval  ba.se  con¬ 
tract  for  lighting  system  at  a  price  of  $34,400. 
Work  on  the  distributing  lines  and  street  lights 
will  be  commenced  at  once. 

Cai.,  Fullerton — The  city  officials  have  re¬ 
quested  bids  on  an  extensive  ornamental  light¬ 
ing  system.  The  specifications  call  for  Novolux 
units  and  the  number  contemplated  in  this  con¬ 
tract  will  be  156.  Posts  are  to  be  of  concrete 
or  marbellite  finish. 

Cal.,  Los  Angeles— The  city  is  contemplating 
the  construction  of  several  ornamental  lighting 
systems  and  the  county  has  asked  for  bids  on 
a  system  to  embrace  the  Montrose  district.  All 
city  woric  is  to  be  Marbelite  posts  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  extension  to  the  Broadway  inten¬ 
sive  arc  lighting  system ;  these  posts  will  be  iron 
to  match  the  present  installation. 

Ore.,  Scappoose- -Scappoose,  a  smali  town  20 
miles  down  the  Columbia  River  from  Portland, 
may  have  electric  lights  soon,  according  to  re¬ 
port.  It  is  stated  that  the  Portland  Railway, 
Light  and  Power  Company  is  planning  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  11,000-volt  line  now  under  construc¬ 
tion  to  Rocky  Point  about  4  miles  from  Scap¬ 
poose,  on  into  the  town  and  a  short  distance 
beyond  to  supply  the  people  of  that  community 
with  light  and  power  service.  The  line  will 
cost  about  $10,000. 

Wash.,  Seattle — An  ordinance  has  been  passed 
by  the  city  council  for  the  Improvement  of 
University  Way  by  the  installation  of  a  cluster 
lighting  system.  Bonds  bearing  interest  at  the 
rate  of  6  per  cent  will  be  issued  to  cover  the 
cost  of  the  project. 

Wash.,  Olympia — City  Council  has  been  pe¬ 
titioned  to  install  a  boulevard  lighting  system 
in  the  business  section  of  the  city,  the  petition 
being  signed  by  more  than  70  iier  cent  of  the 
residents  affected.  The  improvement,  it  is  esti¬ 
mated.  will  cost  $14,000,  at  a  rate  of  $1.60  a 
front  foot. 


Streets  and  Sewers 

Utah,  Ogden — Bids  for  the  paving  of  fifteen 
blocks  in  Ogden,  the  largest  number  of  blocks 
ever  embraced  in  one  district,  were  opened  by 
the  city  commission  recently.  The  Taylor-Child 
Construction  Company  of  Ogden  was  the  lowest 
bidder,  with  $166,368  for  reinforced  concrete. 
The  Moran  Paving  Company  bid  $170,942  for 
bitulithic,  and  Strange  &  Vallandingham  bid 
$166,478  for  concrete.  The  bids  were  referred 
to  City  Engineer  W.  E.  Craven  for  tabulation 
and  report. 


Waterworks 

Cal.,  San  Diego — Plans  are  being  considered 
by  thq  city  trustees  to  call  a  bond  election  in 
June  for  the  purpose  of  voting  on  an  issue  of 
$200,000  for  the  installation  of  a  new  water 
system  in  Blast  San  Diego. 

Ida.,  Caldwell — Hartenbower  Bros.,  local  con¬ 
tractors,  have  been  awarded  the  contract  for 
the  $30,000  water  works  in  the  village  of  Vale, 
where  a  reservoir  storage  system  will  be  used 
and  a  complete  new  distribution  system  put 
in  through  the  town. 


Miscellaneous 

Cal..  San  Francisco— Ferry  Boats  The  Los 
Angeles  Shipbuilding  Co.  submitted  the  lowest 
bid  for  construction  of  two  steel  ferryboats  for 
the  San  Francisco-Oakland  Terminal  Railways 
Co.  Their  bid  was  $686,000.  W.  R.  Alberger 
is  vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the 
railway  company. 

Cal..,  Sacramemto— New  Corporation — The  Elec¬ 
tric  Manufacturing  Corporation  of  Los  Angeles 
has  filed  articles  of  incorporation,  with  a  capital 
stock  of  $220,000.  It  will  manufacture  electric 
equipment.  The  American  Protection  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  San  Francisco  was  incorporated  for  the 
purpose  of  installing  and  operating  protection 
electric  signals  in  the  bay  city,  with  a  capital 
stock  of  $220,000. 

Cal.,  San  Francisco— New  Corporation  -The 
Westgate  Metal  Products  Co.,  capitalized  at 
$2,600,000,  was  recently  organized  to  engage  in 
the  manufacture  of  castings,  tool  fixtures,  elec¬ 
tric  utensils  and  other  metal  products. 

Cal.,  San  Diego— Gas  Holder  -Construction  of 
a  6,000.000  cu.  ft,  capacity  gas  holder,  to  cost 
about  $100,000,  has  been  announced  by  the  San 
Diego  Consolidated  Gas  and  Electric  Company. 
Work  will  be  started  at  once.  H.  H.  Jones  is 
general  manager  of  the  company. 

Cal.,  Los  Angeles  —  Sewage  Disposal  —  City 
Engineer  Griffin  has  recommended  to  the  Board 
of  Public  Works  that  the  sum  of  $153,000  be 
appropriated  by  the  city  council  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  sewage  filtration  treatment  tanks 
with  a  capacity  of  8,000,000  gal.  every  24  hours. 

Cal.,  Moorpark  —  Land  Development  —  H.  J. 
Crinklaw  is  planning  to  subdivide  about  400 
acres  into  small  farms  and  home  tracts. 

Cal..  San  Diego— Gas  Holder — Construction  of 
a  6,000,000  cu.  ft.  capacity  gas  holder,  to  cost 
about  $100,000,  has  been  announced  by  the  San 
Diego  Consolidated  Gas  and  Electric  Company. 
Work  will  be  started  at  once.  H.  H.  Jones  is 
general  manager  of  the  company, 

CnI..  Los  Angeles — Sewage  Disposal— City  En¬ 
gineer  Griffin  has  recommended  to  the  Board  of 
Public  Works  that  the  sum  of  $153,000  be  ap¬ 
propriated  by  the  city  council  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  sewage  filtration  treatment  tanks  with  a 
capacity  of  8,000,000  gal.  every  24  hours. 

Cal.,  San  Pedro — Coal  Plant — A  modem  coal¬ 
handling  plant  for  handling  bunker  coal  is  being 
instolled  by  the  Standard  Coal  Company  of 
Utah.  The  barge  and  its  equipment  will  repre¬ 
sent  the  latest  improvements  in  automatic  coal¬ 
ing  machinery.  It  is  to  be  located  near  the  old 
submarine  base  and  the  new  immigration  sta¬ 
tion. 

Cal.,  Bakersfield — Pre-cooling  Plant — Construc¬ 
tion  of  a  pre-cooling  plant  for  shipping  of 
grapes  to  cost  $1,600,000,  building  of  a  railroad 
at  least  seven  miles  long  from  the  Southern 
Pacific  line  at  Edison  station  southward  was 
disclosed  by  the  Di  Giorgio  B'arms  company,  of 
which  Joseph  Di  Giorgio  is  president.  The  pre¬ 
cooling  plant  to  measure  528  ft.  sq.  will  be  used 
to  chill  grapes. 

Nev.,  Eureka — Flotation  Plant-  The  Holly 
Consolidated  Mining  Co.,  a  consolidation  of  the 
Eureka-Holly  and  Bushwacker  properties,  an- 
iMunces  that  construction  of  a  large  flotation 
plant  will  be  undertaken  at  an  early  date. 

Ore.,  Astoria  —  Dredging  —  Construction  work 
on  the  initial  units  of  the  Tongue  Point  Naval 
Base  will  begin  about  June  1,  according  to 
.  Lieutenant-Commander  Church  who  is  in  charge 
of  the  preliminary  work.  The  first  work  to  he 
done  under  government  appropriation  which  is 
now  availabie  is  the  dredging  of  a  turning 
basin  and  the  depositing  of  the  dredged  materiai 
to  fill  in  a  number  of  finger  piers  and  ground 
for  operating  buildings. 

Wash.,  Carlisle — Lumber  Plant  Work  of  elec¬ 
trifying  the  lumber  plant  of  the  Carlisle-Pennell 
Lumber  Company  at  Carlisle,  and  installing  a 
monorail  system  for  the  handling  of  lumber, 
recently  started,  will  cost  $250,000. 
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